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10 THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
Pr1L1P Lord Haaren 
cn ef HARDWICKE, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR of 
GREAT-BRIT AIN. 


Mu Lox, 


CANNOT aſſign a bet- 
34 I RF ter reaſon for addreſſing to 
pour Lordſhip | theſe Eſſays 
on the Employment of Time, than 
that you have, from your earlieſt 
years, ſo eminently approv d your 
ſenſe of its importance. 
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iv DEDICATION. ; 
"In thus dedicating them, Im may be 
conſider d but as entring on this ſub- 
je as only propoſing the Pattern, 
before I enlarge on the Rule. 
Your Lordſhip's Plzaſure has, in- 
deed, generally = a varied Abplica- 5 
Zion ; and your fatigue in liberal pur- 
ſuits reliev'd, not by n but * 
changing them. 

WRHATEVER Kan may have 
been expreſs' d at your diſpatch. of ſo 
much public buſineſs, it appears a 
very ſmall part of your deſert to them 
who have known your domeſtic en- 
gagements how well your duty in 
other relations has been remembred, 
amidſt ſuch attention to it in the high 
Offices you have ſuſtained and adorn- 
ed. But what I ought to fay of you, 
I muſt not to you. Wholly filent 1 
could not be on a Character ſo proper 
to be oppos'd to the miſchievous ex- 
amples of ſo many high in titular 
. worth, 


DEDICATION. v 


worth, but in real, on a level wich 
8 AN of their Species. 

Ir is unpleaſant to reflect on our 
| Elaine | ſhewing ſuch far 
greater regard to example than to 
precept—to what others are, than to 
what themſelves ought to be: yet as 
things are thus, and thus, in all pro- 
bability, will continue, he who wiſhes 
well to mankind ſhould ſeek their bene- 
fit in the way they will receive it. 
ſhould, ſince they will not reaſon but 

imitate, point out to them where their 

imitation will have 20 of the appear- 
ance of reaſoning, where their being 
guided by another's practice would 
look like uſing their own underſtand- 
ing. 

Tux rules of decorum may 2 
me from proceeding on the ſubject of 
your perſonal worth in the language 
of my inclination ; but I have the plea- 
ſure to think that they even counte- 


a 3 _ nance 


q! 
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vi DEDICATION. 
the freeſt declaration of your 
deſert from me; and that J am con- 


ſulting them, when; _ after ſo many 


favours receiy d from you, I, with the 
4 10 and ; 
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HE I 5 T here — thou; gh 
RX at firſt penn'd for the benefit 5 
ſome of the author's nei ighbours 
in the country, may, it is hop'd, 
from the alterations fince made in them, be 
of more general uſe. The ſubject of them is, 
in itſelf, of the higheſt importance, and could, 
therefore, never be unſeaſonably confider d; 
but the general practice, at preſent, more elpe⸗ 
cially entitles it to our notice. The principles 
on which their argumentative part proceeds, 
are deny'd by none whoſe conviction it con- 
ſults. Such as regard the human frame as 
only in its mechaniſm excelling that of beaſts 
—ſuch as would deprive man's breaſt of 


ſocial affections, exempt him from all appre- 
a 4 henſions 


1 


— 1; R E F A CE. 
benſions of à Deity, and confine his hof 


his preſent exiſtence, are not the perſons whom 
any thing here faid propoſes to affect. 5 They 


ate not, I mean, directly apply d to in this 


Mort; but even their benefit it may be ſaid 
conſequentially to intend, as it would certainly 
contribute thereto, could it properly operate on 
thoſe whoſe advantage is its immediate aim. 


We have been told, by very good judges 
of humatr nature, e en gaging Virtue would 
be, if it came under the notice of ſenſe. And 


what is a right practice, but Virtue made, in 
ſome meaſure, the object of ſenſe? What is 
a Man ever acting reaſonably, but, if 1 may 
ſo ſpeak, imperſonated Virtue— Virtue i in a 
viſible. ſhape, brought into view, preſenting 
itſelf to the fight, and through the ſight as 
much affecting the mind, as it could he af- 
fected by any elegance of form, by any of the 
beauties of colouring or proportion? 

Tux notions moſt diſhonourable to the 
Hales, and to the human ſpecies, are often, 1 
ſuſpect, firſt taken up, and always, certainly, 
confirm'd by remarking how They a& whoſe 
ſpeculations. expreſs the greateſt honour to- 
Wards both. 


Wan the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of an all-powerful 


and wiſe, a moſt "oy and juſt Governor of 
the 


2 
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the world, is profeſs'd by thoſe who ſhew: not 
the leaſt concern to pleaſe him when rea- 
ſon, choice, civil obligations, a future recom- 
pence, have for their advocates ſuch as are go- 
vern' d by humour, paſſion, appetite; or who 
deny themſelves no preſent pleaſure or advan- 
tage, for any thing that an hereafter promiſes, 
it naturally leads others, firſt, to think it of 
little moment which fide. is taken on theſe 


points, and then, to take that which ſuits the 


manners of them who, in their ene 
are its warmeſt: Oppoſers. | 
WurxkraAs, were the apprebenfions. that * 
1 to a ſuperintendin g providence an 
immaterial principle in man his liberty 
his duties in ſociety his hopes at his diſ- 
ſolution, to be univerſally evidenc'd by a ſuit- 
able practice; the great and manifeſt advantage 
ariſing from them would be capable of ſup- 
preſſing every doubt of their truth, would pre- 
vent the entrance of any, or would ſoon re- 
move it. 
As, indeed, all that we are capable of know- 
ing in our preſent ſtate, appears either imme- 
diately to regard its wants, or to be connected 
with what regards them, it is by no means a 
flight confirmation of the truth of a doctrine, 
That the perſuaſion thereof is of the utmoſt 
ks conſe- 


conſequence to our preſent well-being, And 
thus the great advantages that are in this life 
derivable from the belief of a future retribution 
that are here the proper fruits. of ſuch a 
belief, may be confider'd as evidencing how 
well it is founded how reaſonably it is en- 
tertain d. On this it _y be. "ions uſe more 
largely to inſiſt. 
WIAT — borroſpo nd to . con- 
viction that the ſtate in which we now are is 
but the paſſage to a better, is conſider'd in the 
laſt of theſe Eſſays: And that, when ſo en- 
gag d, we are acting the part befitting our na- 
ture and our ſituation, ſeems manifeſt both on 
account of the approbation it has from our 
calmeſt hours, our moſt ſerious deliberation and 
freeſt judgment, and likewiſe on account of the 
teſtimony it receives even from them who 
act a quite contrary one. What they conform 
not to, they applaud ; they acknowledge their 
failures to be ſuch ; they admire the worth, 
which they cannot bring themſelves to cul- 
Ix we look into the writers who ſuppos'd 
all the pleaſures of man to be thoſe of his body, 
and all his views limited to his preſent exiſt- 
ence; we find them, in the rule of life they 
gave, deferting the neceſſary conſequences of 
1 their 


PREFACE * 
their ſuppofiti on, and preſcribing; a morality 
_ utterly inconſiſtent with if. Even when they 
taught that what: was good or evil was to be 
determin d by our feeling only that right 
or wrong was according to the pleaſure or 
pain that would enſue to us during the 
continuance of our preſent frame, ſince after 
its diſſolution wwe have nothing to hope or 
fear; their practical directions were, however, 
that we ought to be ſtrictly juſt,” ſeverely ab- 
ſtinent, true to our friendſhips, ſteady in the 

Purfuit of Honour and virtue, attentive to the 


"8 Invitgt vera ratio bene Lands ad juſtitiam, wquitatem, 
fidem. Tulf & Fin. LY. 

Sic ab Epicuro ſapiens ſemper indueitur, Finitas habet 
cupiditates; negligit mortem. Bid. . 

Nemo de tenui victu plura dixit. Tuſe Dueft. L . 25 

De amicitia Epicurus ita dicit: * Omnium rerum, quas 
c ad beatè vivendum ene comparaverit, nihil 1 
*6 majus amicitia, 6 

Eodem modo ſapiens erit affectus erga amicum, quo in 
ſeipſum: Lid. 

Illa, quæ Peripatetici, quæ stoici A ſemper tibi 
in ore ſunt, in judiciis, in ſenatu, Officium, æquitatem, 
« dignitatem, fidem, rea, honeſta, digna imperio, dig- 
ce na populo Romano, omnia pericula pro republica, mori 
«© pro Patria. De Fin. I. 2. 

Dun 271 pus 87 „, Gyev TS Sportage, xg ag, 8 Jeri — 
Epic. Menceceo. Diog. Laert. l. x. 

Toi oc red vb S te hatt. Diog. Laert. 1. x. 

Kal Hab x we T1 axplcry anc iter, &c. Epic. 
Mencœceo. 
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public welfare, and willig to Phot; Wii: our 
lives in its defence. | 


+ Sven eee eee 


they exhorted him to be, and, therefore, when 


they would allow him to act only upon mati ves 
utterly :incongruous to his being this perſon, it 


followed, either that theſe were wrongly aſ- 
ſign d, or that a conduct was n d: n 
„ unſuitable to his nature. 0 
Tur his obligations were cake» ſlated 
wis on all hands agreed. The miſtake was in 
the inducements alledg'd for diſcharging them *. 
Nothing was more improbable than his fulfilling 
the duties this ſcheme appointed him, if he was 
determined by it in judging of the conſequences 
of his actions What good or hurt they 


what happineſs or miſery 
would be their reſult. 


WuiLsz the Epi cureans admitted juſtice to 
be preferable to injuſtice——a public ſpirit, to 


private ſelfiſh views; while they acknowledg'd 


it more fitting that we ſhould facrifice life to 
the good of our country, than preſerve it by 
deſerting the common welfare; they muſt, I 
think, be 22 as authoriſin g a preference 


* Illud quæro, quid ei, qui in 3 ſummum bo- 
mim putat, conſentaneum ſit dicere, De Fin, 1. 2. 


* 


PREFACE atk 
of the principles which will make man juſt 
and public- ſpirited, to thoſe which will diſ- 
poſe him to be unjuſt, and ene attentive 


to his own little intereſts. 
Luxx us ſee, then, what will be the pradtica 


| conſequences of adopting or rejecting the Epi- 


curean tenet of our having — to ne 
for beyond the Grave. 

Tux value we ſet on life is rum by what 
we do to preſerve it, and what we ſuffer rather 
than part with it . We ſupport ourſelves by 
the hardeſt labour, the ſevereſt drudgery, and 
we think death a much greater evil, than to 
ſtruggle for years with diſeaſe and pain, de- 
ſpairing of cure, and even of any long intervals 
of eaſe. Such, ordinarily, is our love of life. 
And this deſire to keep it cannot but be 
greatly increas d, when we are inducd to 
7 Quis eſt, aut quotus ere cul, mors cum appropin- 

uet 
7 7 ſia timido ſanguen, atque exabeſcas metu ? 
& fi hoc quidem eſt in vitio, diſſolutionem nature tam 
valde perhorreſcere ; ; quod item eſt reprehendendum in do- 
lore. Sed quia fere fic afficiuntur omnes, ſatis argumenti eſt, 


ab interitu naturam abhorrere——Maxime autem in hoc 
quidem genere vis eſt perſpicua naturæ, cum & mendici- 


tatem multi perpetiantur, ut vivant; & angantur appro- 


pinquatione mortis confecti homines e & ea per- 
ferant, quæ Philoctetam videmus in fabulis, Sc. Tull. de 


Fin. 1. 5. : 
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chink that once loſt it is fo for ever- To be 
without all hope of again enjoying the blefling 
we thus highly prize, muſt naturally difincline 
us to hazard it, and indiſpoſe us for what will 
endlanger its continuance. He who is perſuaded 
that corporeal pleaſure is all he has to expect, 
and that it is confin d to his preſent. exiſtence, 
muſt, zf be acts agreeably to 2 a perſuaſion, 
be wholly intent on the purſuit of that Plea- 
ſure, and dread nothing more than its coming 
to an end, or being interrupted. Hence, if 
His term of life would be ſhorter, or any greater 
diſtreſs would accrue to him by adhering to 
truth and juſtice, than by departing from 
them if he were to be at preſent more a 
loſer by affiſting his friend, than by forſaking 
him if he could promiſe himſelf a — 
are of ſenſual gratifications from betraying 
his country, than from ſerving it faithfully, 
he would be falſe and unjuſt, he would be 
perfidious | to his friend, and a traitor to his 
country *. 4 thoſe Teen and actions 

* Nemo unquam fine magna ſpe 5 

patria offerret ad mortem Inhæret in mentibus quaſi 
ſæculorum quoddam augurium futurorum quo quidem 


dempto quis tam eſſet amens, qui ſemper in laboribus & 
| em viveret. Tuſc. L Fo 


Non 


PREFACE iz 
that expreſs: an entire attachment to the delights 
of ſenſe, and the ſtrongeſt reluctance to forego 
them, are ſtrictly in character when we look 
not beyond them when we acknowledge 
not any higher ſar! Factions, and behold theje 
as expiring with us, and ſure never r W | 
taſted, _ 

eee Fra proſpe&: os 2 W life 
and of enjoyments in it far ſuperior to any we 
now experience, or promiſe ourſelves, has a 
neceſſary tendency to leſſen our ſolicitude about 
the exiſtence here appointed us. We cannot 
well be reconciled to the 4% of our being, but 
are caſily ſo to its change; and death conſider d 
as only its change, as the paſſage. from a leſs 
to a more deſirable ſtate, will, certainly, have 
the terror of its appearance much abated. 
The conviction that there is a greater good in 
reſerve for us than any pleaſure which earth can 
afford, and that there is ſomething far more 
to be fear'd by us'than any pain we can now 
be made to ſuffer, will, in proportion to its 
en render us indifferent to the delights 


Non queritur, quid naturz tum, Teese 4 
neum ſit, ſed quid diſcipline. Ratio iſta, quam defendis; 
præcepta, quæ didiciſti, quæ probas, funditus evertunt a- 
micitiam: quamvis eam Epicurus, ut facit, in cc lum 
efferat laudibus. De Fin. I. 2. 
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gd conveniencies-of our abode on earth, and 
«diſpoſe us to qualify ourſelves for obtaining 


that greater good, and avoiding that ſo much 
more to be dreaded evil. In theſe confiderations 
of life and death, of happineſs and miſery, 
Virtue has its proper ſupport. We are by them 


brought to judge rightly of the part becoming 
us, and to adhere to it immoveably : they fur- 
niſh ſufficient inducements to avoid falſehood 
and injuſtice, of whatever immediate advan- 
tage we may be thereby depriv 'd——they en- 


courage us to ſerve our friend and country with 
the utmoſt fidelity, notwithſtanding all the 
inconveniencies that can be ſuppos d to attend 
i. they are, indeed, proper incitements to 
prefer the public welfare to our own ſafety, 
while they repreſent to us how much our 
gan thereby would overbalance our loſs. _ 
-BrvuTEs in our end and expectations, how 
can we be otherwiſe in our purſuits? But if 
the reaſoning principle in us be an incorruptible 


dne, and its right or wrong application in this 


embody d ſtate affect the whole of our future 
exiſtence ; we have, in that apprehenſion, the 
moſt powerful motive to act throughout in 
conformity to our rational nature, or, which 
is the ſame thing in other words, never to 
ſwyerve from Virtue to deſpiſe alike danger 
Fi. and 


N. 
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and - pleaſure, when Randing in competition 
with our duty. 

Trvs, when SocRATEs, in PL Aro's Phedo, 
has prov'd the immortality of our ſoul, 
he confiders it as a neceſſary conſequence of 
the belief thereof, That we ſhould be employ'd 
in the culture of our mind in ſuch care of 
them as ſhall not only regard that term, ta 
_ which we give the name of life, but the whole 
which follows i. in making ourſebves as wiſe 
and good as may be, fince on it our ſafety entire- 
E depends, the ſoul carrying hence nothing with 
it, but its good or bad actions, its virtues or 
vices, and "eſe conſtituting its happineſs or 
miſery to all eternity. 

So when the elder Scipio is introduc'd by 
TULLY * appriſing the younger, that what 1s 
call d our life, may be more properly ſtil'd our 
death hat we truly live, when we are 
freed from the fetters of our body; he proceeds 
to obſerve, how much it then concern'd him 
fo be juſt———fo promote the public welfare— 
fo make true glory bis aim, doing what is right 
without regard to any advantage it will now 

veeld him, deſpifing popular opinion, adhering, 
t virtue for its real worth, And the Youth 


a t C domn. Seip. 
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thus inſtructed, profeſſes, That after ſuch in- 
formation into what ſtate he is to paſs, he would 
not be wanting to himſelf: Unmindful he had 
not been of his anceſtors worth, but to copy it 
ſhould now be his more eſpectal care, fince'en- 
. 'd thereto by fo great a reward. 
LCN, repreſenting the inhabitants of this 
part of Europe as perſuaded that the foul ſur- 
viv'd the diſſolution of the body, + congratu- 
lates them, indeed, only on the happineſs they 
enjoy'd in an opinion that | freed them from 
the moſt : tormenting of all fears, the dread of 
death——that made them act with ſo much 
bravery and intrepidity. But when he admits 
a contempt c of death to be the proper effe& of 
this opinion, he muſt be confider'd as allowing 
it all that practical influence which as naturally 
reſults from it, as ſuch an indifference to life 
rg; and has the fame connexion with it. 


+ Lucan. Pharſ. 11. | 
In primis hoc valunt perſuadere; Non i interire animas 
que hoc maximè ad virtutem excitari putant, 
metu mortis neglecto. Cæſ. de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. 
TIze 2Ny Tifiycere * rd Bis rev. Evioyves vg wag aro; 


$ Noba s N 67% rg \pvyas Tow arpanuy by Sv . | 
Bienne, Diod. Sic. I. 5. 


Tacitus ſpeaks of the ſame orion alle the = 
pomucing the ſame effect. Animas æternas putant. 
Hinc moriendi contemptus. HP. l. 5. 
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judice of mankind- 


private and public good 
nected the due diſcharge of our duty in the 
ſeveral relations in which we are placd 

if it alone can lead us to perfect our nature, 
and can furniſh our ſtate with ſatisfactory en- 


P R E F A CE. xix 
Ir, therefore, the perſuaſion that death ren- 
ders us utterly inſenſible, be a perſuaſion that 
unmans us quite that diſpoſes to a courſe of 
action moſt unworthy of us—that is extreamly 
prejudicial to ſociety, and tends, in every way, 
to our own greateſt hurt 'or debaſement, we 
may well ſuppoſe it an erroneous one; ſince 


it is in the higheſt degree improbable, that 


there ſhould: be any truth in a notion the re- 
ception of which ſo far operates to the pre- 


ſo neceſlarily  contri- 
butes to introduce a general diſorder. 


On the other hand, if, from the conviction 
that there is a recompence for us beyond the 


Wat we derive ſentiments moſt becoming us 


if from it the worthieſt actions proceed 
—if it be the ſource of the greateſt both 
if with it be con- 


joyments ; there may ſeem ſufficient grounds 
to conclude that there is ſuch a recompence ; 


the perſuaſion thereof, thus affecting us, may 


Well e moſt reaſonably entertain d. 


b 2 >, - Warn 
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Wurm all thoſe principles, of whoſe truth 
we have the greateſt certainty, conduct us to 
happineſs, it is natural to think that the in- 
fluence of any principle upon our happineſs 
ſhould be no improper teſt of its truth, _ 

Ir there be no ſurer token of a right prac- 


tice, than its tendency to promote the com- 
mon good, can we but judge that to be a right 


opinion, Which has undeniably, in an emi- 


nent degree, ſuch a tendency ? 


* WIEN the diffculties that, under a gene- 
al corruption, attend-our adherence to -virtue, 
are only to be ſurmounted by the ,proſpe& of 
a future reward; one knowys not how to be- 


lieve that the proper inducement to our acting 


a part ſo becoming us —ſo much our 
Praiſe, ſhould be no other than a chimerical 


view, a romantic and utterly vain expectation. 
WurN error is manifeſtly the cauſe of 
whatever ill we do or ſuffer, it is extream- 


ly improbable, that to an erroneous notion we 


muſt ſtand indebted for the beſt uſe of life, 


«pd its moſt ſolid ſatisfactions. 


* Nullo 2040) fieri poteſt, ut quiſquam tanti æſtimet 
'equitatem & fidem, ut gus conſervandæ causa nullum 
ſupplicium recuſet, niſi lis rebus aſſenſus fit, que falſe 

eſſe non poſſunt. Acad. Ne 4. 
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find better men for it 


PREFACE xxĩ 
Bur it may be aſk” d—— Where does this 


0 opinion produce theſe boaſted effects? Among 


them who profeſs it their firmeſt belief that 
there is a future recompence, how few do we 


more regular in their 
manners, or more uſeful to the world, than 


| they would have been without any ſuch Nr 


ſuafion ? 


How far any truth ſhall operate upon us 
how far it ſhall influence us, depends up- 
on our application of it, upon our attention 
to it. Experience furniſhes the utmoſt cer- 
tainty of a vaſt variety of particulars highly 
intereſting our preſent welfare, which yet we 
overlook, we give ourſelves little or no con- 
cern about, tho' we thereby make ourſelyes 
the ſevereſt ſufferers ; and may be almoſt as 


ſure as we can be of any thing, that our uncon- 
cernedneſs about them muſt be attended with 
conſequences thus fatal to us. The ſeveral 


rules which regard the lengthening of life- 
the preſervation of health the enjoyment 
of eaſe, tho' they carry with them the cleareſt 


evidence of = importance, how. very little 
weight have they with the generality of man- 


_kind——how unheeded are they, when op- 
poſing an eager appetite, a ſtrong inclination'! 
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while yet theſe rules are acknowledg'd to re- 
main as true, as worthy of our notice, as cer- 


tain in their ſalutary effects when obſerv'd, 
as if all that practical regard to which they 


are entitled, was paid them; and we may be 


as juſtly thought endow'd with a capacity of 
difcovering thoſe effects in order to their pro- 
fiting us, as if they univerſally took place. 5 

War benefit was intended in qualifying 
us for the diſcernment of any truth, is by no 


meeans to be inferr'd from what ordinarily en- 
es to us when diſcerning it. A juſt inference 


as to this can only be made from regarding 


the dictates of Reaſon 0 ſuch a truth being 
5 diſcern d by us; or, wha 


t uſe of its diſcern- 
ment Reaſon inks us to make, —_ 
WHEN we, are lefs wicked than very bad 


principles prompt us to be, which is often the 


caſe ; theſe are, nevertheleſs, full as blameable 
as they would be, if we were to act conſiſtentiy 
with them. That they are not purſu'd, is, as 
to them, quite an accidental point; in reaſon 
and nature they ſhould be, and therefore are 
fitly chargeable with all the conſequences that 
acting according to them would produce. 
So, on the other hand, tho' it muſt be con- 
lels d, that, with the beſt principles, our courſe 
k 5 of 


PREFACE xml 
of - life is, frequently, very faulty ; ; the ob- 
jection muſt lye not to the nature or kind of 
their influence, but to a weakneſs of it, which 
is our crime, and not their defect. We will 
not let them act upon us, as they are quali- 
fy'd to do. Their worth is to be eſtimated by 
the worth they are ſuited to produce. And it 
would be full as abſurd, when we will not 
mind our way, to deny that the light can be 
of any help to us in ſeeing it; as to deny the 
ſerviceableneſs of any principle, becauſe we 
fail in its application. | 

Nor is it, indeed, only our ebe 
that we are inattentive to What The belief of a 
future recompence requires from us; Religion 
itſelf is, alas] every where abus'd to the ob- 
ſtructing the proper effects of this belief. I 
mean, that whatever Religion is any where 
profeſs d, ſome or other rite or doctrine of it 
does favour, as in Paganiſm and Mohamme- 

diſm ; or is ſo conſtru'd, as in Judaiſm and 

Chriſtianity, that t zs made to favour a depart- 
ure from the practice which ſuits the perſua- 

ſion of a future reward. The reproach that 
belong d to the Jews in our Saviour's time, they 
have, as far as appears, deſerv'd ever ſince; 

That by their ſcrupulous regard to the leſſer 
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peints of their Law, they think they make 


amends for the groſſeſt neglect of its moſt im- 


portant precepts. And with reſpect to us 
Chriſtians, Whence is it, that there is ſo 


| little virtue among us that we are through- 


out ſo corrupt, but from taking ſanctuary for 
our crimes in our very Religion—— from 
pervertin ting its moſt holy inſtitutions and doc- 
trines to be our full n. whatſoever are 
aur vices ? f 

Thus, Lake aber of + Chunch in hich 
we can be abſolv'd of all our us; or we are 


_-* SirIsaac NEW Ton having obſerv'd, That the pro- 
Pbeties concerning CHRIS T's firſt coming were for ſetting up 


the Chriftian religion, adds, which all nations have fince cor- 


e & c. Obſerv. upon the Proph. of Dan. &c. p. 252. 
1 The general and great defe# in thoſe that profeſs the 
Chriſtian Faith js, that -they hope for life eternal without 
performing thoſe conditions, whereupon it is promis'd in 
che Goſpel, namely, repentance and reformation.- 
They will truſt to a fruitleſs, Tivelsſs faith, or to. fame 
penances, and ſatisfactions, and commutations made with 
God, doing what he hath not requir'd inſtead of what he 


"hath commanded. + No perſuaſions ſhall prevail to move 


und excite them to do this, no reaſons; arguments, or de- 
monſtration, no not the expreſs words of God, that it is 
neceſſary to be done; or to forbear to cenſure them as Ene- 
mies to the Grace of God, who do with clear and exprefs 
:Scripture ſhew -the abſolute * of it. Ototram's 


of 


Neg 
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of the number of the Elect, and cannot com- 


mit any; or the merits of Chriſt attane for 
our not having the merit even of honeſty and 


ſincerity; or a right Faith makes amends for 


dur moſt corrupt practice.. 
| WE have Prayers, Sacraments, Faſts, that 
are never thought of to improve us in virtue, 


but to ſupply the want of it to quiet our 


conſciences under the moſt  culpable gratifi- 
cation of our laſts. 


How the belief of a future recompencs 


Should, in reaſon, affect our practice —.— 


What its proper and natural influence is, ſole- 


ly concerns the preſent argument. It ſeems 
enough, in the caſe before us, that no one 


can be conſiſtent with himſelf, but, if he | 


= any hopes of happineſs in another world, 


his conduct will be regular, becoming, ra- 
tional: and, that where we And theſe * 


* ] heartily wiſh, that by public authority it were fo 
order'd, that no man ſhould ever preach or print this doc- 
trine, That Faith alone juſtifies, unleſs he join this together 


with it, That univerſal Obedience is neceſſary to ſalvation, 


CHILLINGwoRTH's Relig. of Prot. p. 262. 
By our zeal in our opinions, we grow cool in our piety 


and practical duties. Epift, Dedicat. frefis'd to the Diſcourſe | 
J Liberty of Proph, 
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Sas on mature conſideration, juſtly rea- 
fon'd upon, ' duly attended to, there we, cer- 
tainly, find great purity of morals, a ſtrict re- 
gard to the part befitting a reaſonable creature, 
and every other advantage aſcrib'd to them. If 
Feannot be allow'd to infer from hence that 
they are well founded, they have ſtill for their 
ſupport All thoſe arguments in favour of a final 
retribution, with which I have not at all med- 


dled, nor in the leaſt weaken' d by any thing I 


may have leſs pertinently obſery'd: The ſub- 
oy of the Third of the following Effays led 
Ile to che Remarks here made; and to me they 
appear not immaterial. I Smet. indeed, bring 
my {If to think but that the hopes which in- 


duce me to a moſt agrecably to my Crea- 
tor's Will, Lie Has form'd me to entertain; and 
wa not let tre be difappointed in them, 


Or one thing I am ſure, That they who 
decke the perſuaſion of a future happineſs to 
operate, as it ought, on their practice, con- 
ſtantly experience their practice adding ſtrength 
to their perſuaſion; the better they become by 
their belief, the more confirm'd they become 
in it. This is a great deal to ſay on its be- 


half. What weightier recommendation to 


our aſſent can any doctrine have, than that, 
Ela?” as 


1 SIR 


-PREF ACK an 
as it tends to improve us in virtue, ſo the more 
virtuous we are, the more firmly we aſſent to 
it; * or, the better judges we are of Truth, 
the fuller aſſurance we have of its truth? 
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Tune PREY intelliges, ral faci endum fabi, guid vitandum 
ſit, cum didiceris as nature tuæ debeas. SEN. Ep. 121, 


N 1 Pleaſures, ſhould never caſt one 
be 88858 thought towards her Happi- 
© neſs. A Reflection this, made indeed 
by a comic Writer, but not unworthy the moſt 
ſerious. 

To be intent on Pleaſure, yet nepligent of 
Happineſs, is to be careful for what will caſe 
B | us 


2 —m)—U—— —6b ̃ ! x ß 2 2 ; 
q — - — — 
* * 


2 On tbe EMPLOYMENT 
Þ few; Moments of our Life, and yet, with- 


any Regard 12 oe) wall . ey: For 
many Veats of it. 1 al 
- Wax 1 Gy my Eons I con ale the 
nt: 2 PIE Contnuches. ada 
fiir as oe and enjoy cayſelf as and. as 
my Nature and Situation will admit. Happi- 
neſs is laſting Pleaſure; its purſuit is, really, 
that of Pleaſure, ary as ſmall an allay as 


\ 1 £5 
——_ 
* 


* 


poſſible of Pain. We cannot, therefore, pro= 


vide for our Happineſs, without taking our 
Thare of Pleaſure; tho', as is every where 
but too evident, our eagerneſs after Pleaſure 
may plunge us into the OO we are unable 
1 8 
Norhixd, d. is more pecious * 


the { rugerrt Term F Pleaſure.” It o carries with 
it 


* Ut Feds cum Tbote Ms venamur, & capta- 


rum quoque illarum ſollicita poſſeſſio eſt; ſæpe enim laniant 
dominos: ita habentes magnas voluptates, in cum 


malum evaſere, captæque cepere. Sen. de Vit. beat. 


Accipite—drationem Archytæ Tarentini, magni in pri- 


mis & præclari viri—Nullam capitaliorem peſtem, quàm 
Corporis. voluptatem, bominibus dicebat A natura datam, 
Tull. de Senect. 


+ Voluptas eſt malorum eſca ; quod ea non minus ho- 


mines quam Hamo capiantur piſces. . Plaut. 


Divi Plate * voluptatem appellat, qudd 


8 


; 1 © of © s di 1 M E. KO 2 
it che Idea of ſomething which miuſt be per- 
mitted us by our Maker; ſinoe we know not 
how to ſuppoſe him forbidding us to taſte 


What he has diſpoſed us to reliſh. His having 
formed us to receive Pleaſure, is our Licence 


to take it. This I will admit to be true, un- 
der proper Reſtrictions. of 
Ir is true, that from our Nature hn Con- 
ſtitution & we may collect wherein we act 
agrecably to our Creator's Will, and wherein 
we act contrary to it: but the Miſchief is, we 
commonly miſtake our Nature, we miſcall it; 
we call That it, which is but a Part of it, or 
the Corruption of it; and we thence make 
Conclufions, by which When we geovern our 
Practice, we ſoon find ourſelves! in you Dull 


culties and Diſtreſs. 


g 1 
Bey OO 


et videlicet homines capiantur, ut hamo bie. uk. de 
Seed. 
x primam illam partem bene a 3 natura petebant: . 
eique parendum eſſe dicebant: neque ulla alia in re, niſi 
in natura, quærendum eſſe illud ſummum bonum, quò om- 
nia referrentur: conſtituebantque, extremum eſſe rerum 
expetendarum & finem bonorum, adeptum eſſe omnia 
1 natura & ene, & corpore, & vita. Acad. See 
; I. 25 | 
naturæ vivere; id habet hanc, ut opinor, e cum 
virtuts congruere ſemper. Tull. de Q. l. 3. ö 
B 2 Fox 
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1 3 Inſtance, we call our Paſſions our Na- 


then infer, that, in gratifying them, we 
Filo Nature; and, being thus convinc' d 
that their Gratification muſt be quite lawful, 


we allow. ourſelves in it, and are undone by it. 


JOE the Body is as much the Man, as 
$ Paſſions are his Nature; a Part of it, in- 
3 they Axe, but the loweſt Part; | and 
which, if more regarded than the higher and 
nobler, it muſt be as fatal to us, as to be 
Suided rather by what is agreeable to our Ap- 
petite, than conducive to our Health. Of this 
en eee . 7 
Tux Call of, Nature — oh ail 
.Topic of all the Men of Pleaſure——of all 


I will 44 the hole of! the 3 9 Edlay 
to the Conſideration of it, ſo far as it relates 


to the Employment of our Time; and ſhew 


how our Time ſhould be employed, if we 


have a juſt regard to our Nature——if what 
it requires be conſulted by us. 


Tnar Man is the work of a wiſe Agent, 


Vin che elereſt manner "diſcovered by the 


Marks of WI ſdom, that ſhew themſelves in 


2 ͤ ͤ 


"Se rh RY partes, totaque FTE” & FR M 
fans oo aptaad 1 naturam ſit, apparet. Tull. de Fin. I. 5. 


that 


* 


f TIME. 1 
that each Part of it ee the exact 


0 


tion and ſuitable diſpoſition, that . 
ſeveral Parts of it have to each other, and by 
their reſpective fitneſs to 1 the well 
being of the whole. 8651 
We we muſt thus bnd ng u Ben 
Wiſdom exerted in our Structure; when we 
are ſo capable of diſcerning its Beauties and 
Advantages, and ſo fully know their preſerva- 
tion and improvement to depend upon our- 
ſelves, upon our own Endeavours, Care and 
Pains; we cannot poſſibly be at a loſs to diſ- 
cover what our wiſe Maker muſt, in this par- 
ticular, expect from us. The Duty of Man 
is as certainly known from his Nature 
what he ought to do for himſelf is as fully 
underſtood from what he can do, as the Uſes 
of any Machine are underſtood by a en 4 
r Wr with its Powers. . 

I can no more doubt for what I am in- 
| dacbd ban muſt be required of me, 
when I ſee plainly what I am able to effect; 
than I can queſtion for what purpoſes a Watch 
or Clock is deſign'd, when I am duly ap- 
pris d how the different Parts of it act upon 


cach other, to what they all onen and ta 
what only. 
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6 On the Bur rp ME N 
We want no Reaſoning; to, inge us, 
that a Frame fo curious as the human, muſt. 
be made in order to its. continuance, ales 
as the Materials compoſing it will 5 and 
that we ourſelves muſt give it 5+ fe. eon 
tinuance: bow this is ſhortened, how it is 
prolonged; we are like wiſe all of us fully ſer- 
ſible. -- There is no Man but perceives What 
will haſten His Diſſolution, and what will, 
5 prubably, retard it; by what Management of 
himſelf he is ſure to paſs but few years in the 
World, and by what he is likely to be upheld 
init for many. Here then our Rule is ob. 
vinus; theſs notices afforded us make it ſo: 
When we are taught, that the Support of our 
Lie muſt be agreeable to him from whom We 
received it, and that e are appointed to give 
it this Support; that it muſt come from om. 
ſelves, from what e do in order to it; Wwe are 
at the ſame time inſtructed to regard all 
things contributing to it as enjoin'd us, and all 
things detrimental to, and inconfiſtent with it, 
as forbidden us; we have it ſuggeſted to us, 
that we are properly employ d, when we con- 
ſult the due preſervation of Life, and that the: 


Engagements are improper, are See 
that hinder „ 


of TIME. = 

übe 6. to ſpend our time gon muſt 
give our Bodies ſuch exercice, ſuck reſt; and 
other refreſhments; as their fubſiſtenee de- 
mands; and vre miſpend it, when we are lazy. 
and ſlothful, when we are leſs ſober, chaſte 
and temperate “; when we proceed to Ex- 
ceſies of any kind, | when we let our Paſſions 
and Appetites direct us: Every thing in this 
way tends to haſten our Diſſolution; and there- 
fore maſt be criminal, as Na that Con- 


un Maker to haue e us. at 
bela Cannot — alk we are to 40 for it; we 
muſt preſerve it in its moſt perfect State, in a 
vader m which its ſeveral Powers can be beſt 


* i homine, 8 elt, eo ils quad talis na- 
turæ & conditionis factus fit, conſtat etiam Deum voluiſſe, 
ut ſobrius: & caſtus eſſet. Sunt he & kujuſimodi leges na- 
turæ immutabiles. King de Orig. Malt, 125. - * 

ta finis bonofum exſiſtit, ſecunduùm naturam viyere, 
ſic affeckum, ut optimẽ affici poſiit, ad [mea og accom- 
modatiſſime. | 

Quoniam 6 ———— eſt, ne- 
| ceſſe eſt quoque finem omnium hunc eſſe, ut natura exple- 
atur. Et max, Non dubito dicere, omnem naturam eſſe 
conſervatricem ſui,” idque habere propoſitum quaſi finem 
& extremum, ſe ut cuſtodiat quàm in *. ſui generis 
ſtatu, ** de Fin. I. 5. | | | 
B 4 Tas 
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On ** EMPLOYMENT 


To take this care about it is evidently Ter 


quired of us. Any Unfitneſs for the functions 
of life is a partial Death. I don't ſee of 


hat we can well be more certain, than that 


all the Health and Strength, of which our 
Conſtitution: admits, were intended us in it; 
and they muſt, therefore, be as becoming our 
Concern, as it is to hinder the ruin of our 
Conſtitution. We know not how ſufficiently 
to lament the Loſs of them, even from the 
Advantage of which they are to us in them- 


ſelves, not only from their preventing the un- 
eaſineſs, the pains, and the numerous incon- 


veniences with which the Sickly and Infirm 
have to ſtruggle, but likewiſe from the Satiſ- 
faction they give us in our being, from what 
we feel, when our Blood flows regularly, our 
Neryes have their due T one, and our Vigour 
Is, entire. 

YET that. but the leaſt of the Benefits 


e have from them. 


WæX * conſiſt of two Parts, ort two very dif- 


ferent Parts; the one inert, paſſive, utterly in- 


1 Perſpicuum eft, hominem è corpore animoque con- 
ſtare, cùm prime ſint animi partes, ſecundæ corporis. De- 
inde id quoque videmus, & ita figuratum corpus, ut excel- 
lat aliis, animumque ita conſtitutum, ut & ſenſibus inſtruc- 


bus fit, & kabeat prarſtantiam mentis, cl II _ 


capable 


IM E. 


capable of directing itſelf, barely din erial to 
the other, moved, animated by it. When 
our Body has its full health and ſtrength, che 
Mind is ſo; far aſſiſted thereby, that it can 
bear a cloſer and longer Application, our A 5 
prehenſion is readier, our Imagination is livelier, 
we can better enlarge our compaſs of Thought, 
we can examine our Perceptions more ſtrictly, 
and compare them more exactly; by which 
Means we are enabled to form a truer Judg- 
ment of things to remove more effectually 
the Miſtakes i into which we have been led by 
a wrong Education, by Paſſion, Inattention, 
Cuſtom, Example——to have a clearer view 
of what is beſt for us, of what-is-moſt for our 
Intereſt, and thence determine ourſelves more 
readily to its purſuit, , and perſiſt rein with 
greater Reſolution and Steadineſs. 3 
Tux Body in a ſound ſtate can be po 
ſerviceable to the Ming, and. when made ſo, 
may in its turn be as much profited by it. 
The Poet's Obſervation i is no leſs true of them, 
than it is of Nature and Art, each wants, * 
Helps the other; 


41 * „ 


* ce Mutual y ey need each other's aid.” '» Roſen | 


i Alterius kic 


Anh poſit opem res, & conjurat amicè. Hor 0 E A t. P bes, 
THe 
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6 Tux + Mind, when not reſtrain'd by any 
thing deficient in its companion, and having 
from it all the aſſiſtancę it is adapted to afford, 
en with much greater facility prevent that 
Diſrompoſure and Trouble, by which our 
bodily Haalih is ever injur d; and preſerve in 
| wal botang Peace, by which it is always 
Hence we are to conclude, That 
we ſhould forbear, not only what neceflarily 
brings en Diſcaſe and Decay, but whatever 


anly what has a direct tendency to haſten our 
End; but bkewife what leſſens our Activity, 
what abates of our Vigour and Spirit 
That we fhould alſo avoid whatever is 1 
any wiſe prejudicial to a due Conſideration of 
things, and a right Judgment of them; what- 
ever can hinder the Underſtanding from pro- 
perly informing itſelf, and the Will from a 
ready compliance with its Directions. We 
muſt be intent on ſuch a Diſcipline of our- 
felves as will procure us the fulleſt ufe- of our 
Frame, as will capacitate us to receiye from 
it the whole of the Advantage it is capable of 
Jielding us ; ſo exerciſing the Members of our 


I Ha perfecta atque plena (ſententia) eorum, qui cùm 
de hominis ſummo bono quærerent, nullam in eo neque 


animi, neque S N vacuam Len reli iquerunt. 
De Fin. I. 4. 2 


A | : | Body, 


contributes to enfeeble and enervate us; not 


Wt 1 F 4; M Ee \ VO 2 
Body, conſulting its Conveniences, ſupplying its 
Wants, that it may be the leaſt burdenſome to 
us, may give us the leaſt Uneaſineſs That 
none of its Motions may, through any fault 
of ours, be obſtructed, none of its Parts in- 
jured That it may be kept in as unim- 
pair' d, as athletic a ſtate as our Endeavours 
can procure, and all its Functions perform d 
With the utmoſt exactneſs and readineſs; ſo 
guarding, likewiſe, againſt the Impreſſions of 
Senſe, and Deluſiyeneſs of Faney, ſo com- 
poſing our Minds, purifying them, diveſting 
them of all corrupt Prejudices, that they may 
be in a diſpoſition. equally favourable to them, 
and to our Bodies * That they may not 
be betrayed. into- miſtakes. dangerous to the 
Wellfare of either That they may be in a 
condition to diſcern what is becoming us, what 
is fitteſt for us; deſirous of be pr it, and 
prepared to be influenced by it. x , 
Ws are thus to ſeek our moſt perfect State,” f 
ſuch as allows us the freeſt uſe of our ſeveral- 
Powers, a full Liberty for the due Application 
of them. And the Ability thus to apply them, 
muſt be in order to our doing it, to our re- 


ceiving from them Whatever in they can 
effect. 


: nP 2 animum erexit- t am corpori prodeſ; Ven 
a 7 0 | 
＋ hs 
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+ As what is corporeal i in us is of leaſt Ex- 
cellence and Value, our Care in general about 


it, ſhould bear a proportion to the little Worth 
it has in itſelf . ſhould chiefly regard the 


reference it has to our Underſtanding, the 


aſſiſtance that it may afford « our een 
Faculties. K's 28 e 
- MeRELyY to b preſerve o our eee poles 
our Members intire to have our r Senſes per- 
ect. to be free from Pain to enjoy 
Health, Strength, Beauty, are but very low 
Aims r human Creatures. The moſt per- 
ſect State of animal Life can never becomingly 
engroſs the Concern of a rational Nature: fitted 
for much nobler and worthier Attainments, 
We are * < _ Fitneſs tor" them r a 00 


1 4 sie gerer e nos 8 non tanquam propter corpus 
views debeamus, ſed een: new poſ] fine . 


Ep, 14. 

E. Stultitia, onſet omnium d lofotorum, majus eſt 
malum, quam fi omnia mala & fortunæ, & corporis, ex al- 
* parte ponantur, Tul. de. nat. Derm, l. 3. 

Vir magnus & prudens animum diducit a corpore, & 
multum cum meliore & divina parte verſatur; cum bac 
queruls & fragili quantum neceſſe eſt. Sen. Ep. 78. 

1 Hi (Ariftippus & Cyrenaici) non viderunt, ut ad 
curſum, equum ; ad arandum, bovem ; ad indagandum, | 
canem ; fic hominem ad duas res, ut ait Ariſtoteles, in- 
eee & agendum eſſe natum. De Fin. 1. 2. 


Quibus 


of aN 0 ag 
| As thoſe of either Sex, who rate higheſt the 
rer of Features, Complexion, 
and Shape who are moſt intent on adorn- 
ing their Perſons——-who ſtudy moſt the ac- 
compliſhments of an outward Appearance; aſk 
them, I ſay, which they think their chief En- 
dowment, and what it is that does them the 
higheſt Honour? You will find them with one 
conſent pronouncing it their Reaſon. With 
all their Folly they will not defend it as ſuch: 
with their little Senſe, - they will prefer that 
little to their every other fancied Perfection. The 
fineſt Woman in the World would rather make 
Deformity her choice than Idiocy, would rather 
have Uglineſs than Incapacity her reproach &. 
Trvs, likewiſe, whom do we perceive ſo 
fond of Life, ſo deſirous of reaching its longeſt 
Tem that he would be willing to ſurvive his 


Quibus expolitis, facilis eſt all ea maxim eſſe 

expetenda ex noſtris, quæ plurimum habent dignitatis: ut 
optimæ cujuſque partis, quæ per ſe expetatur, virtus ſit ex- 

petenda maximè. Ita fiet, ut animi virtus corporis 

virtuti anteponatur, &c. De Fin. Il. 5. 

Animi cultus, quaſi humanitatis cibus. . 

Sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad curſum, ad ſævitiam feræ 
gignuntur; ; ita nobis propria eſt mentis agitatio anus | o- 
lertia, Quinct. de Infl. Orat. 

X Stulti fine dubio miſerrimi, maxime qudd ſtulti ſunt: 


miſerius enim ſtulditia quid Poſſumus dicere ? De nat. 
ne 1. | 


Un- 


4 
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Untlerſtanding; that he would chuſe to live 
after he cas d to reaſon ? the Health and 
Eaſe, the Vigour and Chearfulneſs that are 


_ often tlie Lunatic's Portion, would not induce 
the moſtinfirm; ſickly, and complaining among 


us, to with himſelf in his ſtead, to | wiſh an 


exchange of his owndiſtemper' d r . _ the 


Wher's: diſorder d Mind. 

Nor does che mind only claim our chief 
Regard; as it ĩs thus univerſally acknowledg'd, 
and as it really is the principal, the moſt ex- 
ckllent, the preſiding Part of us, but as our 
Well-being is neceſſarily connected with giving 
it this Preference +, with beſtowing the moſt 


of our Care and Pains upon it. 


Wr Ar is beſt for the Body, what is beſt 


| for the whole Man, can only be diſcover'd 


and provided for,, by our rational Facul- 
ties, by them affiduouſly cultivated, dili- 


. gently exerted, and thence r and 


enlarg'd. 
.Our Well-being wholly depands upon the 


ſufficient Information of c our Underflanding gh 


upon 
+ de pars optima et in homine, in ea ſitum. efſ 


neceſſe eſt illud, quod quæris, optimum. Tſc. Quæſf. I. 5. 


Demoeritus, luminibus amiſſis, alba ſcilicet & atra 
diſcernere non poterat: at verd bona, mala; æqua, ini- 


qua honeſta, turpia; utilia, inutilia ; magna, parva po- 


terat : 


2 T LM Ii 6 I 
upon the Licht in which we ſee * upon 
the Knowledge we have how far they can 
profit or hurt us, how the Benefit they can be 
of to us may be deriv d from them, and 0 
the Hurt they can do us may be eſtap d 1. 
I I think that to be good, or that to be evil, 
which is not fuch——or if I know not that 

to be good, or that to be evil, which s 

really ſuch——or if I think there is more or 
leſs Good, or more or leſs Evil in any thing 
than there really is-——or if what, by a pro- 
per application, might be made of very great 
Advantage to me, I am ignorant how to make 
ef any, or of as much as it would yield me— 

or if T am ignorant how to render that very little 
or not at all, hurtful to me, a ION 


terat: & ſine varietate WER licebat divert bends 85 
notione rerum non licebat. Tuſc. Duet. I. 5. 1 75 
Intrandum eſt in rerum me & penitus, quid ea 
poſtulet, pervidendum. Aliter enim nolinet ipſos ou 
non poſſumus. De Fin. 1. 5. 
Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus oſtro Ho N 
Neſcit Aquinatem potantia vellera fuſum, : 
Certius acclpiet damnum, propiuſve medullis, 
Wan qui non poterit vero diſtinguere falſum. 
Hor. Ep. 1, i. yo. 
+ Os 70 Gaurav 4 if ob Zur, N epd aur Cu red rE 
| Oeortiy Epativay, x Tay dg H ay wpouules, Iſoc. Orat. de permut · 
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16 On the EMU OYUENT 
its Evil either greatly leſſened or wholly 
avoided: in all theſe Inſtances, T muſt of ne- 
:ceflity be greatly a Sufferer; my Ignorance 
muſt abate much of the ſatisfaction of ved 
Life, and heighten its uneaſineſs. 
No one is prejudic d by his not deſiring et 
he conceives to be good, by his Diſinclination 
towards it, by his Unwillingneſs to embrace it. 
80 far is this from being our Caſe, that we 
are always purſuing it. The ſource of all our 
Motions, the deſign of all our Endeavours is 
to better ourſelves, to remove from us that 
which is really, or comparatively evil. 
. WHAT alone hurts us is our — 4 
fion of Good +, our miſtakes about, our Ig. 
norance of, it. Let us fully underſtand it 
have juſt conceptions of it, we then ſhall never 
deſerve ' the blame of its being leſs earneſtly , 
ſought after, and therefore unattain'd by us, 
The exceſs of our Earneſtneſs after it, is, in- 
deed, uſually the occaſion of miſſing it. Our 
Solicitude, our Eagerneſs and Impatience are 
here ſo great, that they won't allow us time 


Multa incommoda in vita ſapientes commodorum 
compenſatione leniunt, ſtulti nec vitare venientia 5 
nec ferre præſentia. De nat. Deor. I. 1. 

Qui non natura, ſed culp3 vitioſi eſſe dicuntur, eorum 
vitia conſtant è falſis opinionibus rerum bonarum, ac ma- 


krum. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 4. 


to 


to examine appearances to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween them and realities to weigh what 
is future againſt what is preſent——to delibe- 
rate whether we do not forego a much greater 
advantage hereafter, by cloſing with that 
which immediately offers; or ſhall not have it 
abundantly overbalanc d, by its miſchievious 
conſequences. 

Wx want not to be put on the purſult of 
happineſs, but we want very much to have 
that purſuit rightly directed; and as this muſt 
be done by the improvement of our rational 
powers, we can be intereſted in nothing more 
than in improving them, than in ſuch an ap- 
plication of them, as will contribute moſt to 
perfect them. 

Wr are fo plac'd, that there are very fow of 
the objects ſurrounding us, which may not be 
ſerviceable or hurtful to us; nor is that ſer- 
vice to be obtain'd, or detriment avoided, 
_ otherwiſe than by our acquaintance with hem, 

and with ourſelves : the more exact our know- 
ledge of this kind is, the more we leſſen the 
calamities, and add to the comforts of 
life &: and it certainly muſt be as much the 
| es «+ 


* Omnium rerum natura cognità, levamur ſuperſtitione, 
liberamur mortis metu, non conturbamur ignoratione re- 
C _—  - 


18 On the EurLloYuENT 
intention of our Creator, that we ſhould attain 
the urg good which we are capable of pro- 
| curing ourſelves, as that we ſhould attain * 
for which he has qualified 1 
Non is the benefit ariſing to us from an en- 
larg d underſtanding render d leſs certain, by 
the uneaſineſs that we find to be the ſhare of the 
ſtudious, the contemplative, and learned — 
of them whoſe intellectual attainments we 
chiefly adrmure, 
The Philoſopher's 3 to bis friend 
on. Hooks, that it fignifics nothing * how many, 
but 40har he had, is applicable to the Know- 
ledge they communicate : What it is, and not 
how various, is the thing that concerns us. 
It may extend to a prodigious number of par- 
ticulars of no moment, or of very little + ; 


| rum, 8 : qua ;pfa horribiles exſiſtunt fepe formidines. De 
| Fi f. 
Nemo —_ qui ſit fudio nihil conſeoutus . 
& Ist. Ort. | 
'* Non. refit hg mala fed. quam, . —— 
| Sem. 45. 
© me nn vere liberale eſt, quod liberum facit. 
Hoc ſapientiæ ſtudium eſt, fublime, forte, magnanimum: : 
cxterapuſilla-& puerilia ſunt. Plus ſcire velle quàm 
tt ſatis, intemperantiæ genus eſt. Quid, quod iſta libera- 
Jium artium conſectatio moleſtos, verboſos, intempeſtivos, 
5 ſibi placentes facit, & ideo non diſcentes neceſſaria, quia ſu- 
; Serre didicerunt ? | Sen. Ep. 88. 


| and 
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and that extent of it gain us all the extra- 


vagance of applauſe, tho we have the ig- 
norance of the vulgar, Where it muſt be oF the 
| worſt conſequence. 

CRowDiNG our memory is no more im- 


proving our underſtanding, than filling our 


coffers with pebbles is enriching ourſelves || : 
and what has commonly the name of Learn- 
ing, what uſually denominates us very learned, 
is, really, no more than our memory heavily 
and uſelefly burthen'd. 


How high is the deſert, in the more eaſtem 


parts, of him who can but read and write the 
language of his country ? A life ſpent in 
the ſtudy of it alone ſhall be there judg'd an 
exercice of Reaſon moſt worthy of applauſe. 
And are we in theſe ſo enlightened regions, in 
this ſchool of Science, as we are apt to fancy 


it, at all more juſt to rational improvements? 


We have, indeed, no encomiums for him who 
is not at a loſs for the meaning of any word 
that his native tongue furniſhes ; but he who 


| There is nothing almoſt has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of ſtudy to 
Reading, and making a man of great Reading to be the 
ſame with a man of great Knowledge. Locke of the Con- 
duct of the Under ſtanding. 

t Joſephus Acoſta narrat——omnem Sinarum erudi- 


tionem reverà in legendo & ſcribendo conſiſtere. Spizel. 
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is well ſkill'd in two or three antient ones, 
will have the higheſt applauſe for that {kill, 
and be conſider d among them, who have 
 diſtinguiſh'd themſelves, by a right applica- 
tion of their capacities :. In this number we, 
likewiſe, generally agree to place ſuch as have 
paſs'd years in only qualifying themſelves ei- 
ther to cavil and diſpute +, or to diſguiſe their 
ignorance on any ſubject, or to colour ſtrongly, 
and command the paſſions of their hearers ||. 
We are equally favourable to them, who buſy 
their minds on diſcoveries that have no foun- 
dation | but in fancy and credulity or 


* Linguz ſunt duntaxat vehicula ſcientiæ. Sw de 
Augm. Sci. 

+ Dicunt veri inveniendi causa contra omnia dici opor- 
tere, & pro omnibus. Volo videre quid invenerint. Acad. 
Qu ſt. I. 4. 

Negat Cicero, fi duplicetur ſibi ætas, habiturum ſe 
tempus quo legat Lyricos, eodem modo Dialecticos. 
Triſtiùs inepti ſunt; Nihil mints convenit quam ſub- 
dola iſta calliditas, animis conantibus magna. Sen. Ep. 49. 
I Me. Antoninus, among other things, which he conſi- 
ders as order'd by Providence in his favour, mentions this, 
To 4 N 1 opoxb/ous | EY Enroαν 5 woln fix. De rebus 
ſuis, E. 

+ Si quis ad 1 quæ magis curioſa habentur 
quàm ſana, animum ſubmiſerit, & Alchymiſtarum aut 
Magorum opera penitus introſpexerit, is dubitabit forſitan, 


utrum riſu, an lachrymis potius illa digna ſint. V. erulami 
Nov. Org. 


whoſe 


yy $ bh. M Bx VU th 
' whoſe whole endeavour it has been to learn what 
this or that Man has determin'd on a point, 
wherein he was as ill qualified as themſelves 
to make a right determination *, or who 
amuſe themſelves with + Theories, with tri- 
fling and vain ſpeculations. 

LET a juſt allowance be made for theſe, and 
ſuch like perſons, whoſe reputation for learn- 
ing is only built on the generality miſcalling 
it, on the prevailing miſtakes about it, and 
who have really hurt their underſtandings by 
what is thus falſly eſteem'd improving them || ; 
we ſhall have proceeded a great way in re- 


moving 


* In moribus & inſtitutis Scholarum, Academiarum, Col- 
Jegiorum, & ſimilium conventuum, quæ doctorum homi- 
num ſedibus, & eruditionis culturæ deſtinata ſunt, omnia 
progreſſui Scientiarum adyerſa inveniuntur. Lectiones enim 
& Exercitia ita ſunt diſpoſita, ut aliud à conſuetis haud fa- 
cile cuiquam in mentem veniat cogitare, aut contemplari. 
Nov. Org. 

+ Alius error fluit ex nimia reverentia, & quaſi adoratione 
intellectùs humani : unde homines abduxere ſe à contem- 
platione naturz, atque ab experientia, in propriis medita- 
tionibus ſuſque deque volutantes. De Augm, Scient. I. 1. 

'Oudt yap wipt The xd dil lere Ts Tay &nAwv 0s TNETTOs 
SeAtyeTo, CROFT WY dero 6 0 —— verd Tay ToÞ3frav x00 pO» D 


A 9 185 Peoriiforlas T& rolæ dra A αε bredelxyvr /. 
Aen. de fact. & die. Socratis, c. 1. 1. 


|| Philoſophi quantum habent ſupervacui, quantum 
ab uſu recedentis ? Audi quantum mali faciat ni- 
mia fubtilitas, & quim infeſta veritati ſit. Protagoras ait, 
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22 On the Eu HLOYMENIT 
moving the objection to the purſuit of know- 
ledge, from the little ſervice it is of, to ſuch 
whoſe attainments in it we concur in acknow- 
ledging and admiring. 
" Wazn our intellectual purſuits a are uſeful, 
they are often limited to what is of leaſt uſe J. 


How few of us are prompted to our reſearches 


from the conſideration of the degree or ex- 
tent of the good derivable from them? It is 
humour, fancy, or ſordid * gain alone, that 
ordinarily gives riſe to the very Inquiries which 
are of adyantage to the world ; they ſeldom 
are made from a regard to their proper worth, 
from the influence they can have upon our 
own or others happineſs, 

de omni re in utramque partem diſputari poſſe, ex æquo; 
& de hae ipſa, an omnis res in utramque partem diſputabilis 
ſit. Nauſiphanes ait, ex his quæ videntur eſſe, nihil magis 


eſſe, quàm non eſſe. Parmenides ait, ex his quæ videntur 


eſſe, nihil eſſe in univerſum. Vid. pl. Sen. Ep. 88. 

7 Omnium graviſſimus error in deviatione ab ultimo 
doctrinarum fine conſiſtit. Appetunt enim homines ſci- 
entiam, alii ex inſita curioſitate, & irrequieta : alii exiſti- 
mationis pratia : alii contentionis ergo, atque ut in diſ- 
ſerendo ſuperiores ſint: plerique propter lucrum & victum: 
pauciſſimi, ut donum rationis divinitus datum in uſus hu- 
mani generis impendant. Bacon de Augment. Scient. | 

* Meta ſcientiarum vera & legitima, non alia eſt quàm 
ut dotetur vita humana novis inventis & copiis. At turba 
longe maxima nihil ex hoc ſapit, ſed meritoria planè eſt & 
=> | V. «et N av, Organ. 


THAT 
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Tur the better our underſtanding is in- 
form'd, the better it can direct us, muſt be as 
evident to all, as that we want to be directed 
by it. The mind of man is as much affiſted 
by knowledge, as his eye by light. What- 
ever his intellectual powers may be in them- 
ſelves, they are to him according to his appli- 
cation of them : as the advantage he receives 
from his ſight 1 is according to the uſe he 
makes of it. That ignorance of his Good 
which he might, but. will not, remove, de- 
prives him of it as certainly as an utter inabi- 
lity to acquaint himſelf with it. 

In what is the improvement of our under- 
ſtandings, we may, indeed, be miſtaken, as 
we may in what conſtitutes our true happi- 
neſs ; but in each caſe we muſt be wilfully fo, 
we muſt be ſo by refufing to attend, to conſider, 

CouLD we by inftin& diſcover our own 
good, as the brute diſtinguiſhes its good, all 
concern on our part to increaſe our diſcern- 
ment might be needleſs ; but the endeavour 
after this muſt be in the higheſt degree ne- 
ceſſary, when the more clearly we diſcern 
things, the more we are benefited, and the 
leſs hurt by them. Where is the Man who is 
not made happier by inquiries that are 4 

4 di- 
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directed, and when he can ſay with the Poet + 
the ſearch of Truth, 


. moral decency hath fill d my breaſt ; 
Hath every thought and faculty poſſeſt? 

Or knowledge, as diſtin from true Wiſ- 
dom, it may be not unjuſtly obſerv'd, that 
the increaſe of it is only the increaſe of ſor- 
row || but of that knowledge, the purſuit of 
which expreſſes our wiſdom +, we may con- 
fidently aſſert, that our ſatisfaction muſt ad- 
vance with it. All will admit it a proof of 
wiſdom, to judge rightly of what is moſt for 
our intereſt *, and take ſuch meaſures as ſuit 
it: and as we are qualified for this by our 
knowledge, by the knowledge of our own 
nature, and of the properties of the things 

+ Quid verum atque decens, curo, & rogo, & omnis 

in hoc ſum. Hor. Ep. l. i. 1. 

| Certum eſt nullam animi anxietatem, aut perturba- 
tionem oriri è ſcientia, niſi tantum per accidens. Om- 
nis enim ſcientia, & admiratio, quæ eſt ſemen ſcientiæ, 
per ſe jucunda eft : cum autem concluſiones inde dedu- 
cuntur, quz oblique rebus noſtris applicatæ, vel infirmos 
metus gignunt, vel immodicas cupiditates, tum demum 
naſcitur cruciatus, & perturbatio mentis. Bac. de Augm, 


1 
+ Neminem invenies, qui non putet & fapientiam bo- 


num, & ſapere, Sen. Ep. 117, 

Socrates hanc ſummam dixit eſſe 1 "I 
malaque diſtinguere. Sen. Eb. 71. 
Day 0 9 y H cvyaboy elsa, Thu n 2 dy 


with- 


* , T1 apayiar, Diog. Laert, l. 4. 
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without us, ſo far as they can contribute to our 
better or worſe ſtate + ; in the degree we are 
thus knowing we can only be wiſe, determine 
rightly of what is beſt, and uſe the fitteſt means 
to procure it. Attainments that ſerve not to 
this purpoſe may be lighted ; but for ſuch as 
are requiſite to it, if they principally deſerve 
not our concern, I ſee not wa: can have any 
title to 1c ||. 

We are, indeed, ſtartled at che very terms 
of deliberating, weighing, conſidering, com- 
paring; we have affix d ſuch ideas to them, 
as make them appear rather hindering the true 
enjoyment of ourſelves, than promoting it: but 
if we would not ſhare the uneaſineſs that ſo 
many of our fellow- creatures lament, we muſt 
not adopt their prejudices. In every point of 
conſequence we uſe more or leſs s conſideration 


2 


+ Una re conſummatur animus, ſcientia bonorum ac 
malorum immutabili. Sen. Ep. 88. 

Quid eſt bonum? rerum ſcientia. Quid malum eſt ? 
rerum imperitia. Ille prudens atque artifex pro tempore 
quæque repellet aut eliget. Sen. Ep. 31. 

Since our Faculties plainly diſcover to us the being of 
2 God, and the knowledge of ourſelves, enough to lead 
us into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great 
concernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, 
to employ thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are 
moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of Nature, where 


it 
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and in all the pleaſures that allure ||, in all the 
trifles that amuſe us, we are {till making com- 
pariſons, preferring one to the other, pro- 
nouncing this leſs, and that more worthy of 
our choice. Tho none, if the Philoſopher 
may be believ'd, deliberate on the whole of 
life, all do on the parts of it: and if we fail 
Not to compare and reaſon upon our lower en- 
Joyments, I ſee not what there can be forbid- 
ding in the advice to attend ſeriouſly, to exa- 
mine fairly, and to delay our choice till we 
have gain'd the inſtruction requiſite to deter- 
mine it, when the object thereof is what 
can be moft for our eaſe and ſatisfaction. 
Bor it is not, perhaps, all exercice of our 
reaſon, in a way ſo well deſerving it, that 
diſguſts us; it is the degree of application 
11 . us, that we reliſh not. 


it . to point us out the way. For tis rational to 
conclude that our Proper Employment lies in thoſe en- 
quiries, and in that ſort of knowledge, which is moſt 
ſuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
intereſt, the condition of our eternal ſtate. Hence, I 
think, I may conclude, that Morality is the proper Sci- 
ence, and Buſineſs of mankind in general. Locke's Eſſay on 
Human Underftanding. 

Que libido, que avaritia, quod facinus aut ſuſcipitur 
nifi conſilio capto, aut fine animi motu & cogitatione per- 
_ ficitur? De nat. Deor. I. 3. 


1, We 
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1. We know not how to be reconcil'd to 
ſo much trouble about enlarging our diſcern- 
"_ and refining our judgment. 

2. WI do not ſee how ſuch a taſk can ſuit 
= whoſe whole proviſion for the day is 
from the labour of it. 

3. We find no ſmall part of mankind fo 
quite eaſy under their ignorance and miſtakes, 
that they will not advance a ſtep to remove 
them : and what greater recommendation 
can there be of any ſituation, than that they 
who are in it are entirely ſatisfied with it? 

1. THE pains that we are to take in order 
to an advantage that mult infinitely overba- 
lance them, we can have no excule for omit- 

ting; and we are call'd to no pains for the 
improvement of our reaſon, but ſuch as can- 
not be declin'd without leſſening our happi- 
neſs without incurring ſome evil we ſhould 
otherwiſe have eſcap'd, or wanting ſome good 
we ſhould otherwiſe have obtain'd : whatever 
has its negle& attended with theſe conſe- 
quences, mult be expected from us *. 
2. THAT 


* How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them lei- 
ſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with a lazy i Ignorance, I cannot tell : but methinks 
they have a low opinion of their ſouls, who lay out all 

their 
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2. That they are to ſeek knowledge who 
are to get their bread, might ſeem a harſh 
leflon, - if the endeavour to inform hinder'd 
that to maintain themſelves ; if the knowledge 
they were to ſeek was any other but of what 


7s beſt for them, of what can give them all the 
happineſs that creatures ſo conſtituted can re- 


ceive. For this every one muſt have leiſure ; 
it ſhould be judg a our chief buſineſs ; it 


directs 


their incomes in proviſion for the body, and employ none 
of it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; who 
take great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid 
outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe 
clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their 
minds to appear abroad in a pie- bald livery of coarſe patches, 
and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or 
their Country Taylor (I mean the common opinion of 
thoſe they have converſed with) to cloath them in. I will 
not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men that 
ever think of a future ſtate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes. Locke's 
Eſſay on Human Under/tanding, B. iv. Ch. 20. 
Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the neceſſity of 
their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in 
thoſe things which are of greateſt importance to them ? 
Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident 
and blind chance, to conduct them to their bappineſs or 
miſery ?—God has furniſhed men with Faculties ſufficient 
to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they will 


but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their ordinary 
vocations allow them the leiſure. No man is fo wholly taken 


. | up 
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directs us to that very employment from which 


we have our ſupport — - is carried on with 
it aſſiſts us in ii gives it every con- 
ſideration that can aig it eaſy and ſatisfactory 
to us. 'The Peaſant or Mechanic is not ad- 
vis'd to ſpend fewer hours at labour, that he 
may have more for ſtudy, for reading and 
contemplating to leave his ſpade or his 
tools for a pen or a book. No, the advice 
to him is, Obſerve what paſſes, and what good 
or hurt accompanies or follows it. 

REMARK what it is that pleaſes you only 
for a few moments, and then either brings 
immediate uneaſineſs, or lays a foundation. 
for ſome future. 

Lou find ſeveral things of ſervice to you, 
obſerve which is of moſt, which has no ſort 
of inconvenience attending it, or very little in 
compariſon of its advantage; and if there 
are none of them without ſome inconve- 
niences, which has the feweſt which 


up with the attendance on the means of living, as to have 
no ſpare time to think at all of his ſoul, and inform him- 
ſelf in matters of Religion, Were men as intent on this, 
as they are on things of lower concernment, there are none 
ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not find 
many vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advantage 
of their knowledge. Locke's E Joy on Human Under flanding. 


does 


ce 
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does you good in a higher degree, or for 4 

longer term. 

|  -Yov are continually with thoſe of the ſame 
nature with yourſelf ; take notice what is 
ſerviceable or prejudicial to them ; you may 
learn from their experience what your own 
teaches you not, Every day will furniſh ſome 
or other occurrence that may be a profitable 
leſſon to you, make it ſuch ; overlook nothing 
chat affects your well-being ; attend chiefly t to 
what concerns it. 

Do over frequently in your thoughts the 
| Obſervations you have made on what will 
more or leſs benefit you; let them be ſo deep- 
ty imprinted upon your mind, make them fo 

familiar to yourſelf, that the offer of a leſs 

good may never ſurpriſe and betray you into 

the neglect, and, by that means, the loſs of a 

greater. 

Yov are at al times at liberty to bender 
your own nature, be acquainted with it, ſee 
what you can do for yourſelf, what ſhare of 
your happineſs has no dependance on the 
things without you; what bleſſings may be 
ſecur d to you by your own diſpoſitions. 3 5 
Tou neceſſarily ſhun evil: don't miſtake 
it; be ſure of what is ſo; be appris d of the 


degrees of it; be throughly inſtructed in theſe, 
that 
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that a deſire to eſcape what you could eaſily 
bear, may never occaſion you a ' Diſtreſ which 
you would pronounce inſupportable. Endea- 
vour to inform yourſelf what evil you cannot 
too induſtriouſſy avoid———what you - ſhould 


readily ſubmit to———what you may hangs 
into good. 


He to whoſe ſituation terms like theſe. 


would be unſuitable, muſt have Reaſon to ſleek 
as well as a Livelybood. Our natural underſtand- 
ing fits all of us for a taſk like this; nor can 
it be inconſiſtent with any the hardeſt Labour 
to which our ſupport will oblige us, 
Tux whole of this ſo ſevere a Leſſon is this 
brief one: Do your beſt for yourſelf; be as 
happy as the right uſe of 8 abilities God 
has given you can make you. 
3. As for the unconcernedneſs of ſo oreat 
a part of our ſpecies at their ignorance and er- 
rors * the entire ſatisfaction they expreſs 
under 


* An tibicines, iique qui fidibus utuntur, ſuo, non 
multitudinis arbitrio, cantus, numeroſque moderantur: 
vir fapiens, multò arte majore præditus, non quid veriſ- 
ſimum fit, ſed quid velit vulgus, exquiret ? An quidquam 
ſtultius, quàm, quos fingulos, ſicut operarios barbaroſque 
contemnas, eos aliquid putare eſſe univerſos? Tuc. 
Quæſt. I. 5. 


Nihil magis præſtandum eſt, quam ne pecorum ritu 


ſequamur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua eun- 
| dum 
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under them: with regard to this, let it be 
conſider d, that we are no more to judge of 
good from the practice of Numbers, than of 
truth from their Opinions. 

Tux throughly enjoy themſelves, you 
ſay, with their little n and many 
miſtakes. 

Ax are any of us in our younger years 
better pleas'd, than when we are ſuffer'd to 
ſport away our time to paſs it without the 
leaſt controul and inſtruction ? But becauſe 
we are thus pleas'd, are we rightly ſo ? Could 
worſe befall us, than to be permitted to con- 
tinue thus agreeably unreſtrain'd and unin- 
ſtructed ? T- 


Tux man in a lethargy deſires you would 


let him doſe on: he apprehends no danger, 


dum eſt, ſed qua itur. Atqui nulla res nos majoribus ma- 
lis implicat, quam quod ad rumorem componimur, opti- 
ma rati ea quz magno aflenſu recepta ſunt, quorumque 
exempla multa ſunt ; nec ad rationem, ſed ad ſimilitudinem 
vivimus. Inde iſta tanta coacervatio aliorum ſupra alios 
ruentium Argumenti peſſimi turba eſt. Quæra- 
mus quid optimè factum fit, non quid uſitatiſſimum: & 
quid nos in poſſeſſione felicitatis æternæ conſtituat, non 


quid vulgo, veritatis peſſimo interpreti, probatum ſit. 


Vulgum autem tam Chlamydatos quam coronam voco. 
Sen. de Vit. beat. 

4 In iis morbis quibus afficiuntur animi, qud quis pe- 
jus ſe habet, minus ſentit. Sen. Ep. 53. 


when 
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- When you ſee the greateſt : you grieve and vex 
him, when you attempt to cure him, 

Doxs any one, who has more ſenſe than the 
bulk of his fellow-creatures, ' wiſh for their 
dullneſs, that he might ſhare their diverſi- 
ons——wiſh for their thoughtlellas, , that he 
might join in their mirth ? 

CovuLD the neglect of our lend faculties 
be accompany'd, throughout our continuance 
in being, with the ſatisfaction at preſent ex- 

preſs d by fo many under it, this indeed might 
be ſomething in its favour ; but this is by no 
means the caſe, He who gave us theſe fa- 
culties, and the ability to improve them, 
muſt intend that we ſhould 1 improve them: 
by fruſtrating his intention, we incur his diſ- 
pleaſure ; if we incur it, we 3 aa ex- 
pect, ſooner or later, to feel the effects 
thereof. | 

Nox is it to be thought that the negle& of 
our reaſon is, from the good we hereby 
forego, its own ſufficient puniſhment, and 
therefore not likely to expoſe us to any other. 
We cannot rightly think thus, becauſe of the 
extenſive miſchief occaſion'd by this neglect. 


It is very far from terminating in ourſelves, 
from — * us the only ſufferers, * Were 


Nemo fibi tantùm errat. Sen, dr Vit. beat. 
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it ſo confin d, ſome pretence there might be 

for conſidering our mere crime as our ample 

puniſhment. But fuch it cannot appear, when 
it does infinite hurt to others—to our neigh- 
bourhood—to our friends—to our family—to 
the whole community of which we are mem- 


bers. 


Wrar is enough for myſelf Jkt I can 
ts without, ſhould be the leaft of my con- 
cern. My Duty is to refte& what I can do 
for others ; how I may make myſelf of greateſt 
naſe. We ſtand all largely indebted to our 
fellow-creatures ; and, owing them fo much, 
if we neglect to qualify ourſelves for ſerving 
them, we greatly injure them. But as this is 
not the place for purfuing theſe refleQtions, I 
will now only remark, of what deplorable con- 


ſequence it is to our Children (whoſe title to 


our endeavours. for their benefit all acknow- 
ledge) that the culture of our minds is fo little 
our care that we ſlight the rational improve- 
ments, with a capacity for which our Creator 


has ſo graciouſly favoured us *. 


" UNAPPREHENSIVE of the miſchief” our Off- 
ſpring muſt neceſſarily receive from our ſloth, 


* Qui ſe deteriorem facit, non ſibi tantummodo nocet, 
ſed etiam omnibus eis quibus melior factus prodeſſe _ 
ſet. Sen. de Vit, beat. 


our 


dur intemperance, and other amid gratifi 


cations, we impair their frame before it is yet 


compleated ; we entail on them miſery, before 
we give them life. 


* TIR reafon ſeems to be watched in its 
appearance, only that it may be applied to for 
its ſpeedier corruption. Every thing they are 
at firſt taught to value, is what they cannot 
enough deſpiſe; and all the pains that ſhould 
be taken to keep their minds from vain fears, 


are employed to introduce them. 


Tu chief of what our memory receives in 
our childhood, is what our maturer age moſt 
wiſhes to forget. "i 


* Simul atque editi in lucem, & ſuſcepti ſumus; in omni 

continuò Pravitate, & in ſumma opinionum perverſitate 
verſamur: ut pzne cum lacte nutricis errorem ſuxiſſe videa- 
mur. Cùm vero parentibus redditi, demum magiſtris tra- 
diti ſumus; tum ita variis imbuimur erroribus, ut vanitati 
veritas, & opinioni confirmatæ natura ipſa cedat. Tſe. 
Ducft. J. 3* 
Utinam liberorum noſtrorum mores non ipſi perdere- 
mus. Infantiam ſtatim deliciis ſolvimus. Ante pala- 
tum eorum, quam os, inſtituimus ——Gaudemus, fi quid 
licentius dixerint. Verba, ne Alexandrinis quidem per- 
mittenda deliciis, riſu & oſculo excipimus. Nec mirum ; 
nos docuimus, ex nobis audierunt, noſtras amicas, no- 
ſtros concubinos vident. Omne convivium obſcœnis can- 
ticis ſtrepit, pudenda dictu ſpectantur. Fit ex his conſue- 
tudo, deinde natura. Dun. * 
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\. Warts we are ignorant how. hurtful it is 
to be govern d by our paſſions, our wiſe di- 
rectors permit them to govern us, and thereby 
give them a ſtrength which we afterwards 
fruitleſsly lament and oppoſe. To fave our 
tears, we are to have our will; and, for a 
few moments of preſent quiet, be condemn'd 
to years of diſtreſs. Imaginary evils we are 
bid to regard as the principal real ones; and 
what we ſhould moſt avoid, we are, by ex- 
amples of greateſt weight with us, ee d 
to practiſe. 

How much, indeed, both Fe. bodies ** 5 
minds of Children ſuffer from the ill-inform'd 
underſtanding of their Parents, is ſcarcely to 
be conceivd hat advantages they loſe 
by it——what miſery they feel: and there- 
fore, as they are the immediate objects of our 
care as Nature has made them ſuch, and 
all the prejudice they receive from any failure 
of ours, from any neglect on our part in qua- 
lifying ourſelves to aſſiſt them in the way we 
ought to do it, is really an injury done them by 
us; we cannot think, that if we won't en- 
deavour to have juſt notions of things, we are 
ſufficiently puniſh'd by being without them 
——we can with no probability ſuppoſe, that, 
5 | 11 


of TIME. \) 
if we are content to be loſers ourſelves, it will 
be ſatisfaction enough for any diſtreſs that our 
careleſſneſs or ſupineneſs brings on others, even 
on them whoſe welfare we 0 moſt to 
conſult. 

Or what advantage it is to both n this | 
the Parent, under whoſe guidance they are in 
their. en years, ſhould not have confin'd 
her thoughts to the recommendations of ap- 
parel, furniture, equipage——to the amuſe- 
ments in faſhion—to the forms of good breed- 
ing—to the low topics of female converſation; 
| we have the moſt remarkable inſtances in the 
family of EM1L1a. She has for many years 
been the wife of one, whoſe rank is the leaſt 
part of his merit: made by him the mother 
of a numerous offspring, and having, from his 
important and uninterrupted avocations, their 
education left entirely to her, till they were 
qualified for a more extenſive inſtruction; it 
was her ſtudy how ſhe might be of the greateſt 
uſe to them: they were ever under her eye: 
her attention to forming their manners could 
be diverted by none of the pleaſures, by none 
of the engagements that claim ſo many of the 
hours of a woman of quality. She did not 
awe, but reaſon her children into their duty; 
ny: ſhew'd themſelves to practiſe it not from 

D 3 Conſtraint, 
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anſrdine; but conviction. When they were 
abſent from her when they were in com- 
pany, where they might have been as free as 
they pleaſed, I have, with aſtoniſnment, ob- 
ſerved them as much influenced by what their 
wiſe Mother had adviſed, as they could have 
been by any thing ſhe would have ſaid, had 
ſhe been then preſent, In her converſation 
with them ſhe was perpetually inculcating uſe- 
ful truths; ſhe talk'd them into more know- 
ledge, by the time that they were fix or ſeven 
years old, than is See imd at, pethays, 
twice that age. 

Lr me indulge my rei and; by 
its aid, give a ſample of her inſtructions; firſt, 
to one of the females of her family, and then, 
to ofie of the males. LI ONORA, her eldeſt 
daughter, has, among her many accompliſh- 
ments, great {kill in painting. When her 
Mother and ſhe ſtood viewing the Pictures, 
that crouded each fide: of the room in which 
they were, EMIL IA deſired to hear what the 

pupil of ſo eminent a maſter had to obſerve 
on the works before them. TzoxoRa began ; 
praiſed the bold and animated manner in this 
piece, the ſoftneſs and delicacy of that. No- 
thing could be more graceful than the attitude 
173 n 4 - the N in that was ſo 


happy 


% 


happy, the cody ſo beautiful, that one 
might truly ſay of it x, To make it alive, ſpeech 
alone is wanted; nor would you think even 
that wanting, were you to truſt wholly to your 
eyes. Here ſhe admired the ſkilful diftribu- 
tion of light and ſhade : there the perſpective 
was ſo wonderfully exact, that in the great 
number of objects preſented to the eye it could 
fix on none but what had its proper place, 
and juſt dimenfions. How free is that dra- 
pery ! what a variety is there in it, yet how 
well adj uſted is the whole to the ſeveral figures 

in the piece ? Does not that group extremely 
pleaſe your Ladyſhip ? the diſpoſition is quite 
fine, the aſſociation of the figures admirable; , 
I know not which you could pitch upon to 
have abſent or alter d. LRONORA purſuing this 
ſtrain, EM1L1A interrupted her: Have we no- 
thing, Child, but exactneſs here? Is every 
thing before us quite finiſhed and faultleſs? 
You will be -pleas'd, Madam, to refle& 'on 
what-you have fo often inculcated, That one 
would always chuſe to be ſparing in cenſure, - 
and liberal of p ee commendation, 


* Mn 11 parlar, 41 vivo altro non chiech 35 
Ne manca queſto ancor, s'agli occhi credi. 
Taſſo N liberat. 


D 4 f.cely 


but by imitating your wrong one; making 
you. by that means more ſenſible where the 
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freely beſtow'd on what deſerves it, credits a- 


like our Temper and our Underſtanding. 
Tus 1 _ have you; never forget. But 


Im here a learner, in that light you are now to 


conſider me; and as your French-maſter taught 
you pronunciation not only by uſing a right, 


difference lay ſo, to qualify me for a judge in 
painting, it will not ſuffice to tell me where 


_ the artiſt has ſucceeded, if you obſerve. not, 


likewiſe, where he has miſcarry'd. 
Lx A then proceeded to ſhew where 
the drawing was incorret——the attitude un- 


| graceful the cum ill preſery'd —— the 


ordonnance irregular the contours harſh 


— the light too ſtrong —— the ſhade too 
deep; extending her remarks in this way to a 


great number of pieces in the collection. You 


have been thus far, interpos'dEM1iia, my in- 
ſtructor, let me now be yours. Suppoſe your 
own portrait here, In the ſame manner that 
you would examine it, judge of the original. 
This you ought to do, ſince it will be done 


by others; and the more blemiſhes you diſ- 
coyer, the fewer you will probably leave for 


them to reproach you with. The faults in the 
| n may be known to him who drew 


i, 


It, and yet be ſuffer d to appear, from his in- 

ability to correct them; but when you diſcern 
what is faulty in yourlelE, if you cannot amend, 
you can, often, conceal it. Here you have 
the advantage of the painter; in another re- 
ſpect he has it greatly of you. Not one in a 
thouſand is a judge of the failures in his per- 
formance; and therefore even when many may 
be objected to him, he ſhall paſs, in common 
eſteem, for an excellent artiſt, | But let the 
woman, unconſcious of her imperfections, be 
at no pains to remedy or hide them, all who 
converſe with her are judges of them; when 
ſhe permits them to be ſeen, hep are 7 to 
be cenſured. 

Tov have ſufficiently r me, to — 
many things the painter muſt attend 

againſt what various miſtakes he has to guard: 

each of your criticiſms on him may be a leſſon 
to yourſelf; every blemiſh or beauty in 

part of his works has ſomething correſpondent 
to it in human life, 

Tx Deſign is faulty, not only when the 
end we propoſe to ourſelves is confeſſedly cri- 
minal, but when it is low and mean; when, 

| likewiſe, we let our time paſs at random, 

Without any concern for what reaſon and duty 


require, 


* 
N 
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require, but as — or ie or paſſion 


ſuggeſts. 
„Wir offend galt — when we 
arrogate to ourſelves the deſert we want, or 
over-rate what may be allow'd us hen 
we hate not what is really evil; or when our 


affections are plac'd on what is not our proper 


good. You remember the diſſection of a fe- 
male heart in the Spectator; I refer you to it, 
that I may ſpare my own reflections on what 
would furniſh 2 e matter for no oY plea- 
fing ones. 

Your: Edyihip will . me for inter- 


- rapting you; but I can't help thinking, that the 


head and heart of a Beau, or Country 'Squire, 
would furniſh as much folly and corruption, as 


the head and heart of any woman in n che king- 


dom. 

WI Mall never, Child, become better, by 
thinking; who are worſe than ourſelves. If the 
charge upon us be juſt, we ſhould conſider 
how to get clear of it, and not who are liable 
to one equally reproachful, Were I to bid 
you waſh your face, would you think yourſelf 


juſtifyd in not doing it, becauſe you could 


ſhew me a woman of rank with a dirtier ? But 


to the purpoſe. 
: That Expreſſion, any failure in . you 


win as a judge of painting, treat without 
L mercy, 


TIN RO 
mercy, is, in Morals, violated * vyhatever is 
out of character, All inconſiſte 
tice in profeſſion and practice; every thing 


in prac- 


unbecoming your ſex- education 
your capacity — your ſtation, deſerves che 
ſame cenſure that the pencil meets with when 
it errs in Expreſſion. £ 

- SKILL in oa Diſtribution of light and ſhade; 
or the clair-obſcure, as, I think, the term of 
art is, I ſhould apprehend reſembled by pru- 
dence; which teaches us to ſhew ourſelves in 
the moſt advantageous point of view——brings 
forward and brightens our good qualities, but 
throws back and obſcures our defects 


ſaffers nothing to diſtinguiſh itſelf that will 


be to our diſparagement, nor En _ ers- 
that will credit us. 


By Ordomdnce is meant, 1 conceive, the 
manner of placing the ſeveral objects in a piece, 
or the diſpoſition of them with reſpe& to the 
whole compoſure. And what can be fitter for 
us, than to conſider where we are, and to ap- 
pear accordingly? The civilities that are leſs 
decently ſhewn in the Church, it would be a 
great indecorum to negle& in the drawing- 
room. The freedom that will gain you the 
hearts of your inferiors, ſhall, if uſed to- 
warts thoſe of a higher rank, make you be 
- thought 
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thought the worſt-bred woman in the world, 
Let the ſeaſon for jt be diſregarded, your 
cheerfulneſs ſhall be offenſive your gra- 
vity ſeem ridiculous your wit bring your 
ſenſe into queſtion, and your very friendlieſt 
interpoſition be thought not ſo much a proof 3 
of your affection, as of your impertinence. Tis 
the right placing of things that ſhews our diſ- 
cretion.—— that keeps us clear of difficul- 
that raiſes our credit that princi- 
pally contributes to give any of our defigns 
ſucceſs. | 
To Beauty: in 8 correſ wank evrkage; 
* nature improv d by good breeding. And, 
certainly, as the canvaſs could furniſh no deſign 
fo well fancy d, no draught fo correct, but 
vhat would yet fail to pleaſe, and would even 
ſt you, were the colours of it ill united 
not ſuſtain d by each other void of their due 
harmony: ſo both ſenſe and virtue go but a little 
way in our recommendation, if they appear not 
to their proper advantage in an eaſineſs of be- 
haviour—in ſoft and gentle manners, and with 
_ allthe graces of affability, courteſy and complai- 
fance. I ſee, by your ſmiling, you are fatisfy'd 
vou can't be accus'd of being a bad colouriſt. 
Believe me, you have then gain'd a very material 
ofa: 5 and the more concerns you have in the 
world, 


T IME. S A: 
world, the more proofs you will find of its im- 
portance. Il drop this ſubject, when I have 
ſaid to you, That if to make a good picture is 
ſuch a complicated taſk, requires ſo much at- 
tention, ſuch extenſive obſervation if an 
error in any of the principal parts of painting 
ſo offends, takes off fo greatly from the merit 
of the piece——if he, who is truly an artiſt, 
overlooks nothing that would be at all a ble- 
miſh to his performance, and would call each 
trivial indecorum, a. fault; Think, Child, 
what care about the Original ought to equal 
this for the Portrait —— of what infinitely 
greater conſequence it muſt be, to have every: 
thing right within ourſelves, than to give a 
juſt appearance to the things without us; and 
how much leſs pardonably any violation af de- 
corum would be charg d on your lie, than on 
your pencil. | 
Tu moſt finiſh'd repreſentation andy pleaſes 
by its correſpondence to what it repreſents, as: | 
Nature well imitated ; and if juſtneſs in meer 
repreſentation and imitation can have the 
charms you find in it, you may eafily conceive 
the ſtill greater delight that muſt ariſe from 
beholding the beauties of Nature itſelf; ſuch, 
particularly, as the pencil cannot imitate——— 
the beauties of rational Nature, thoſe which 


N. 


. 
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fully kh 
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the poſſeſſor gives herſelf —which are of ten 

thouſand times the moment of any in her out- 

ward fymmetry——which, how highly ſo- 

ever they may adorn her, profit her ſtill more; 

and are not only to her own advantage, but to 

that of the age in which ſhe lives, and, pane” 

bly, of remoteſt generations. 

Mr concern to ſee you this fair unble- 

milk d Original makes me ſtrangely unmindful 
on what topic I am got. There ſurely can 
be no proof wanting, how much a wiſe and 

woman excels any portrait; or any wo- 


man, who has but the merit of @ portrait," a 


fine appearance. 


IIx this way EMILIA takes euch opportu- 
nitity to form the manners of her Daughter 


to give her throughout juſt and reaſonable ſen- 
timents, and diſpoſe her to the exact diſcharge 
of her duty in every relation. | 


; LEONORA, thus educated; has the fools 
* the follies of the age in their due con- 
tempt—judges wiſely acts prudently—is ever 
uſefully or innocently employ d can paſs her 
evenings very chearfully without a card in 
her hand can be perfectly in humour when 


ſhe is at home, and all her acquaintance at 


the aſſembly; and ſeems likely to borrow no 
credit from her family, which ſhe will not 


WE 
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Wr will diſmiſs the bag and ieee 
EMILIA parting with her Son in terms like theſe. 

— am now to take my leave of you, for one 
campain at leaſt. It is the firſt you ever ſerv d; 

let me adviſe, and do you act, as if it would 
be your laſt: the dangers, to which you will be 


expos d, give both of us reaſon to fear it: if it 


ceeded 


pleaſe God that it ſhould be ſo, may you not 
be found unprepar'd, nor I unreſignd! This 
I am the leſs likely to be, when you have had 
_ my beſt counſel, and I your promiſe to reflect 
upon it. He bowing, and affuring her, that 
whatever ſhe ſhould be pleas'd to fay to him, 
it would be carefuly remembered; ſhe pro- 
I could never conceive, what in- 
duc'd the Soldier to think that he might take 
greater liberties than the reſt of mankind. He 
is, tis true, occaſionally ſubjected to greater 
hardſhips, and he runs greater hazards ; but 
by a lewd and vicious life, he makes theſe hard- 
ſhips abundantly more grievous than they 
otherwiſe would be—he difqualifies himſelf 
to bear them. What would you think of his 
wits, who, becauſe he is to be much in the 
cold, fits, as often as he can, cloſe to the fire? 
An habitual ſobriety and regularity of man- 
ners is, certainly, the beſt preſervative of that 
Vigdrous conſtitution, which makes it leaſt un- 
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eaſy. to endure fatigue and cold, e and 
thirſt. 
Tux dangers to which the Soldier is expos - 
are ſo far from excuſing his licentiouſneſs, when | 
he has no enemy near him, that they ought to 
be confider'd as the rongeſt motive to con- 
fom himſelf, at all times, to the rules of rea- 
ſon and religion. A practice agreeable to them 
is the beſt A of his ſpirits, and the ſureſt 
proviſion. for his ſafety It will effectually 
remove his fears, and can alone encourage 
his hopes : nothing but it can give him any 
nfortable expectation, if what threatens him 
ſhould befall him. He who is ſo much in 
danger, ought to be properly arm'd againſt it, 
and this he can never be by reflecting on the 
women he has corrupted——on his hours of 
intemperance, or on any other of his extrava- 
gancies. You won't, perhaps, allow that he 
wants the armour I would provide him, be- 
cauſe he never knows the apprehenſions that 
require it. But Iam conſidering what his ap- 
dechenbogs ought. to be, not what they are. 
The nature of things will not be alter d * our 
opinion about them. 

Ir is granted, that a Soldier's life is, fre- 
quently, in the utmoſt hazard; and the queſtion 
is . how a thoughtleſs, ſtupid, abſurd crea- 

ture 
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ture wand behave in ſuch a Meats but, 
what ſhould be done in it by a man K's pru- 
dence and ſenſe? I ſay, he will attend to the 
value of what he hazard to the conſe- 
quence of its loſs; and, if found of very great, 
he will ſo act, that the loſs thereof may be, 
if poſſible, ſome or other way made up to him, 
or accompany d with the feweſt inconveniences. 
Inſenſibility of danger is the merit ofa bull- dog. 
True courage ſees danger, but deſpiſes it only 
from rational motives from the conſiderations 
of duty. There can be no virtue in expoſing 
life, where there is no notion of its value; 
you are a brave man, when you fully under- 
ſtand its worth, and yet, in a good cauſe, dif- 
regard death. : 

Ir, thus, to be ready to die is commendable, 
wholly from the cauſe that makes us fo, which 
is, unqueſtionably, the caſe ; I don't ſee how 
ſuch an indifference to life, when honour calls 
you to riſk it, can conſiſt with paſſing it, at 
any ſeaſon, immorally and diſſolutely. 
HxRE's a gallant Officer, who will rather 
be kill'd than quit his poſt——than be want 
ing in the defence of his country ! Is not this a 
fine reſolution in one who, by his exceſſes, 
makes himſelf every day leſs able to ſerve his 
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country; or who. ſets an example, which, if 


| follow'd, would do his country as much miſ- 
chief, as it could have to fear from i its moſt de- 


termin'd enemy. 

Tur inconfiderate and thoughtleſs may 
laugh at vice may give ſoft terms to very bad 
actions, or ſpeak of them, as if they were ra- 
ther matter of jeſt than abhorrence : but ho- 
ever will reflect whence all the miſery of man- 
kind ariſes what the ſource is of all the 
evils we lament ; he cannot but own, that 
if any thing oug ht to make us ſerious 
if we ought to deteſt any thing, it ſhould be 


that, from which ſuch terrible effects are de- 


riv'd. 
For the very ſame reaſon that we prefer 
health to ſickneſs——caſe to pain, we muſt 
prefer virtue to vice. Moral evil ſeems to 
me to have a neceſſary connection with natural. 
According to my notion of things, there is no 
crime but what creates pain, or has a tendency 
to create it to others or ourſelves : every Cri- 
minal is ſuch, by doing ſomething that is di- 
rectly, or in its conſequences, hurtful to him- 


ſelf, or to a fellow-creature. 


Is-not here a foundation of Religion * no 


objections can affect? Deprive us of it, you 


deprive us of the only efeQtual reſtraint from 
thoſe 
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thoſe practices, which are moſt detrimental to 
the world ou deprive us of virtue, and 
thereby of all the true happineſs we have here 
to expect. | 

To charge Religion with the miſchief oc- 
erf by miſtakes about it, I think full as 
impertinent, as to decry Reaſon for the wrong 
uſe that has been made of it; or Government, 
for the bad adminiſtration of every ind of it, 
an every part of the world. What ſhall prove 
to the advantage of mankind, will, in all cafes, 
depend upon themſelves: that which is, con- 
feſſedly, moſt for it, in every inſtance you can 
think of, you ſee, occaſionally, abus d; and 
by that abuſe becoming as hurtful, as it would, 
otherwiſe, have been beneficial. Controverſy 
I hate; and to read books of it as i Jui my 
Jailfune, as my inclination: yet I do not profeſs 
a Religion, the grounds of which I have never 
confider'd. And upon the very {lame grounds 
that I am convinc'd of the truth of Religion in 
general, I am fo of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
The good of the world is greatly promoted by 
it. If we would take Chriſtianity for our guide 
throughout, we could not have a better 0e 
could not have a ſurer to all the happineſs of 
which our preſent ſtate admits, Its ſimplicity 
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concluſions drawn, ſuiting rather the intereft 
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may have been diſguis d its intention per- 


its doctrines miſrepreſented, and 


or ambition of the Expoſitor, than the direc- 


tions of the Text: but when I reſort to the Rule 


itſelf when I find it aſſerting, that the whole 


of my duty is to love God above all things, 
and my neighbour as my ſelf— 
ways mindful by whom I am ſent into, and 
preſerv d in, the world, and always diſpos d to 
do in it the utmoſt good in my power; I can 
no more doubt, whether this is the voice of 
my Creator, than I can doubt, whether it muſt 
be his will, that, when he has made me a rea- 
ſonable creature, I ſhould act like one. But 
Iwill drop a Topic, on which I am ſure your 
Father muſt have ſufficiently enlarg'd: I can 


=to live al- 


only ſpeak to it more generally; Dzfficulties 
and Objections I muſt leave him to obviate ; yet 
thus much confidently affirming, that if you 
won't adopt an irreligious Scheme, till you 


find one clear of them, you will continue as 


good a Chriſtian, as it has been our joint care 
to make you. I pray God you may do fo. He 
that would corrupt your principles, is the 


Enemy you have moſt to fear; an enemy who 


means you worſe, than any you will draw 
your w ord againſt, | 


Wurx 
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Wan you are told, that the Soldier s reli- 
gion is his honour, obſerve the practice of 
them from whom you hear it; you'll ſoon 
then have proof enough, that they mean little 
more by honour, than what is requiſite to keep 
or advance their commiſſions that they 
are ſtill in their own opinion men of nice ho- 
nour, tho abandon'd to the groſſeſt ſenſuality 
and exceſs, tho chargeable with acts of the 
fouleſt perfidy and injuſtice — that the honour 
by which they govern themſelves differs as 
widely from what is truly ſuch, as humour 
from reaſon. True honour is to virtue what 
good breeding is to good nature, the poliſhing, 
the refinement of it. And the more you think 
of Chriſtianity, the more firmly you will be 
perſuaded, that in its precepts he Hrictet rules 
of. honour are contain d. By theſe I, certainly, 
would have you always guided; and, on that 
very account, have reminded you of the Re- 
ligion, which not only ſhews you them, but 
propoſes the reward likelieſt to attach you to 
them. I have done. Take care of yourſelf. 
You won't fly danger, don't court it. If the 
one would bring your courage into queſtion, 
the other will your ſenſe, The raſh is as ill 
qualified for command, as the coward. May 
every I attend you! And to ſecure your 


E 3 hap- 
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| happineſs, live always attentive to your duty ; 


Reverence and obey him to whom you owe 
your Being, and from whom muſt come 
whatever good you can hope for in it. Adieu. 
I can't fay it would ſufficiently comfort me 
for your loſs, that you died with honour but 
it would infinitely leſs afflict me to hear of 
you among the dead, than Among the profli- 
gate. 

War has 3 the iſſue of inflrufions like 
theſe from both Parents? Scipio, for ſo we 
will call the worthy man, from the time he 
received his commiſſion, has alike diſtingutſh'd 
himſelf by his courage and conduct. The 
greateſt dangers have not terrify'd, the worſt 
examples have not corrupted him. He has 
approv'd himſelf diſdaining by cowardice to 
keep life, and abhorring to ſhorten it, by ex- 
ceſs : the bravery with which he has ha- 
zarded it, is equall'd by the prudence with 
which he pſi it. 
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Cam animus, cognitis perceptiſque virtutibus, à corporis 
obſequio, indulgentiaque diſceſſerit, voluptatemque, ſi- 
cut labem aliquam decoris oppreſſerit, omnemque mortis 
doloriſque timorem effugerit, ſocietatemque caritatis 
coierit cum ſuis, omneſque naturi conjunctos, ſuos dux- 
_ erit, cultumque. Deorum, & puram religionem ſuſcepe- 
rit——quid eo dici, aut excogitari poterit beatius? 
Tull. de Legibus. oh 


3 L LN echte: theſe 1 —_ admire, 
or as Kill d in propagating the vine 
in the arts of grafting or agriculture, 
They apply not themſelves 10 till the ground — 

zo ſearch after gold—— break the 2 


E 4 to 


to tame the 
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. — ſhear © or "feed ſheep. 07 
oats. What is it then that engages them? 


4 One thing preferable to all theſe. Wiſdom. is 
| the purſuit as well of the old men, the teachers; ; 
| Es of the. young, their diſciples. Nor is there 


any thing among them that T ſo much praiſe, as 
their averſion to floth and idleneſs. 


M ben the tables are ſpred, before the meat 


* 's ſet on them, all the youth, aſſembling to their 


meal, are asd by their Maſters In what 


-uſeful taſk they have been employ'd from ſun- 


rifing to that time? One repreſents himſelf as 
having been choſen an Arbitrator, and ſucceeded 
Gy his prudent management in compoſing a dif- 
ference in making them friends, who were 
at variance. A ſecond had been paying obedience 
10 bis parents commands. A third had made 
ſome diſcovery by his own application, or learn d 
ſomething by another's nfiruction. The reft give 


an account of themſelves in the ſame way. 


He who has done nothing to deſerve a dinner, 
7s turn 'd pul of doors without one, 


g ri into ApuLklus for my afternoon's 
amuſement, the foregoing paſſage was the laſt 
J read, before I fell into a lumber; which ex- 
hibited to me a vaſt concourſe of the faſhion- 
able people at the court- end of the Town, under 


the 


of TIME. * 
the examination of a Gymnoſophiſt, How they 
had paſs'd_ their morning? Ke. begun wth 
* R 
Maxv of them and that 1 
Morning, properly ſpeaking, was near gone, 
before their eyes were open d. 

Maxx of them had only riſen to e 
to viſit to amuſe themſelves at the N 
room or coffee-houſe. Uu 

SoME had by riding or . nns con- 
ſulting that health at the beginning of the day, 
which the cloſe of i i: would wholly Fu in im- 
pairing. 

_ SoMe from the time they had got on a thei 
own cloaths, had been engag'd in ſeeing others 
put on theirs in attending Levees—— in 
endeayouring to procure by their importunity, 
what they had diſqualify d chemie 508. by 
their idleneſs. 

SoME had been early out of their beds, but 
it was becauſe they could not, from their ill 
luck the preceding evening, reſt in them ; and 
when riſen, as they had no ſpirits, they could 
not reconcile n to any ſort of applica- 
tion. 

SOME had not had it in chats power to do 
| what was of much conſequence : in the former 
part of the morning, they wanted to ich 
| WI 
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with their tradeſmen; and in the latter, r 
could not be deny'd to their friends. 
OTHERs, truly, had been reading, but 


teading what could make them neither wiſer 


nor better, what was not worth their remem- 
bering, or what they ſhould with to forget. 
Fr griev'd me to hear fo many of eminent 
rank, both in the fea and land fervice, giving 
an account of themſelves that levell'd them 
with the meaneſt under their command. 
.| SEVERAL appear'd with an air expreſſing 
the fulleſt confidence that what they had to 
fay for themſelves would be to the Philoſo. _ 
pher's entire ſatisfaction. They had been em- 
ploy'd as Virtuoſi ſhould be—— had been 
exereiſing their {kill in the liberal arts, and en- 
couraging the Artiſts. Medals, Pictures, Sta- 
tues had undergone their examination, and 
been their purchaſe. They had been i inquiring 
what the Literati of Pn; Germany, Ttaly, 
had of late publiſh'd ; and they had bought 
what ſuited their reſpective taſtes. 
Wren it appear'd, That the compleating 
A. . Series had been their concern, who 
had never read over, in his own language, a 
Latin hiſtorian— That they who grudg'd 


BO —_ for 8 , knew them only by 
hearſay 
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hearſay from their worſt copies That 
the very perſons who had paid ſo much for the 
art of RYSBRACK, upon Sir ANDREW'S judg- 
ment, would, if they had follow'd their cw, 
have paid the ſame ſum for the labour of BIx 
hat the book-buyers had not laid out 

their money on what they ever propos d to 
read, but on what they had heard commended, 
and what they wanted to fit a ſhelf, and fill a 
Library, that only ſerv'd them for a breakfaſt= 
room; this claſs of men the Sage pronounc d the 

idleſt of all idle people, and doubly blameable, 
as waſting alike their time and their fortune. 
Tux follies of one ſex had fo tir d the Phi- 

loſopher, that he would ſuffer no account to 
be given him of thoſe of the other. It was 
eaſy for him to gueſs how the Females muſt 
have been employ'd, where ſuch were the ex- 


amples in thoſe they were to honour and obey. 


Fo a ſhort ſpace there was a general ſilence, 
The Gymnoſophiſt at length expreſs d himſelf - 
to this effect. You have been repreſented to 
me as a people who would uſe your own rea- 
ſon— who would think for yourſelves 


* * Parentibus, nec minds fratribus præferunt (pueri) parvo 

re empta monilia, Quid ergo inter nos & illos inte- 
reſt, ut Ariſto ait, niſi quòd nos circa tabulas & ſtatuas 
inſanimus, Carizs inepti. Sen. Ep. 115. 


Who 


e 
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ho would freely inquire, form your opinions 
on evidence, and adopt no man's ſentiments 
merely becauſe they were his. A character, 
to which, for ought I can find, you are as 
II entitled as, perhaps, moſt nations in the 
univerſe. The freedom with which great 
names are oppos d, and receiv'd opinions 
queſtion'd by ſome among you, is, probably, 
no other than what is us d by ſome of every 
eoduntry in which liberal inquiries are purſu'd. 
The difference is, you ſafely publiſh your ſen- 
timents on every ſubject; to them it would be 
penal to avow any notions that agree not with. 
_ thoſe of their Superiors. But when you thus 
_ paſs your days, as if you thought not at all, 
have you any pretence to freedom of thought? 
Can they be ſaid to love Truth, who ſhun 
Confideration ? When it ſeems your ſtudy to 
be uſeleſs, to be of no ſervice to others or 
_ yourſelves——when you treat your time as a 
burthen, to be eas d of which is your whole 
concern——when that ſituation, thoſe circum- 
ſtances of life are accounted the happieſt, which 
moſt tempt you to be idle and infignificant ; 
human nature is as much diſhonour'd by you, 
as it is by any of thoſe people, whoſe ſavage- 
neſs or ſuperſtition you Havy. 3 in the en 
contempt. 


LET. 
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Lr me not be told, how well you approve 
your Reaſon by your arguments or your ſenti- 
ments. The proper uſe of Reaſon, is to adt 
"reaſonably. When you ſo groſly fail in this, 
all the juſt apprehenſions you may entertain, 
all the right things you may ſay, only prove 
with what abilities you are form'd, and with 
what guilt you miſapply them. 


Taz Sage here raifing his arm with his 
voice, I concluded it adviſeable not to ſtand 
quite ſo near him. In attempting to remove 
I awoke, and haſtened to commit to writing a 
Dream that had ſo much truth 1n it, and there- 
fore expreſs'd how ſeaſonable it will be to con- 
ſider to what uſe of our time we are directed, 

FIRST, By our preſent ſtate and condition; 


SECONDLY, By the relation we bear t to each 
other ; 


THIRDLY, By that in which we ſtand to- 
wards the Deity | 

* Ip we are rais'd above the Brutes ——if 
wie are undeniably of a more excellent kind, 


we. 


155 Pertinet ad omnem officii queſtionem ſemper in 
promptu habere, quantum natura hominis pecudibus re- 
liquiſque beluis antecedat. Illz nihil ſentiunt niſi volup- 
tatem, ad eamque feruntur omni impetu : hominis autem 
mens diſcendo alitur & cogitando. Si quis eſt paulld 


ad Vauptates propenſior, modd ne fit ex pecudum ow 
unt 


— . — 
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ve muſt be made for a different purpoſe ; we 
vannot have the faculties they want, der m 
order to a life different from theirs; and when 
ur — is not fuch——when it is but a round 
„dkinking, and ſleeping, as theirs is 
„by our idleneſs and inattention, 
. are almoſt on a level with them, both as 
to all ſenſe of duty and all uſeful knowledge 
that we poſſeſs, our time muſt have been 
gricvoully miſemploy'd ; there is no ſurer 


token of its having been A than that we have 


done ſo little to advance ourſelves above the 
herd, when our Creator had vouchſaf d us ſo 
far ſuperior a capacity. 


5 Creatures below us are wholly 3 in- 
tent on the pleaſures of Senſe, becauſe they 


(ſunt enim quidam homines non re, ſed nomine) ſed, fi 
quis eſt paulid erectior, quamvis voluptate capiatur, oc- 
cultat & diſſimulat appetitum voluptatis, propter verecun- 
diam: ex quo intelligitur corporis voluptatem non fatis 


eſſe dignam hominis preſtantia, eamque contemni & 


rejici-opertere ————————Si conſiderare volumus, quæ 
fit in natura excellentia & dignitas, intelligemus quam fit 


turpe diffluere luxuria, & delicate ac molliter vivere, 


quamque honeſtum parcè, continent er, ſevere, ſobrie, 

Tull. de V. LA. 
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are capable of no other: bm! is capa· 
ble of much higher and nobler, he muſt have 
this privilege, that his purſuits "_ te AC 
cordingly that his better nature ſhould be 
better employ d. > 
Werk we born only to fatisfy the appetites 
we have in common with the brute kind, we 
ſhould, like it, have no higher Principle to 
direct us——to furniſh us with other delights, . 
All the diſtinction between us that this Prin- 
ciple can make, was, undoubtedly, intended 
by our Creator to be made; and the leſs any 
appears, our abuſe of this Principle, and con- 
ſequently our op poſition to our Maker's Will, 
is the more notorious and blameable. 

Ir may ſeem then plain, that there are advan- 
tages to be purſu'd, and a certain degree of e- 
cellence to be attain d by us, according to the 
powers that we have, and the creatures below 


Voluptatem beſtiis concedamus, aliud aliquid hominis 
ſummum bonum reperiendum eſt Nullo modo ſum- 
mum pecudis bonum & hominis, idem mihi videri poteſt. 
Ad altiora quædam, & magnificentiora nati ſumus: 
nec id ex animi folim partibus, in quibus ineſt memoria 
rerum innumerabilium ineſt conjectura conſequen- 
tium, non multùm à divinatione differens, ineſt modera- 
tor cupiditatis pudor, ineſt ad humanam ſocietatem ju- 
ſtitiæ fida cuſtodia : membra ipſa ſenſuſque conſidera : 
qui tibi, ut reliquz corporis partes, non comites ſolum vir- 
tutum, ſed miniſtri etiam videbuntur. Tull, de Fin, I. 2. 
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| us want. How induſtrious we ſhould be to 


improve each opportunity for this, we may 


learn by attending, in the next Place, to our 


umcertain, and, at all events, Mort continuance 


on earth. | 
+ W are fully appris d. that by che 
pains of a few; hours or days no progreſs can 
be made in any thing, that has the ſlighteſt 


pretence to. commendation. Thoſe aceom- 


pliſhments, that are confin'd to our fingers 
ends, what months, what years of application 
do they coſt us! And, alas! what trifles are 
the moſt admir d of them, in compariſon of 
a great number of others for which we are qua- 
lify'd ; and which, as they are ſo infinitely. 
preferable to theſe, ought to be ſo much the 
more earneſtly ſought ! When, therefore, the 


Whole term allow'd for gaining and uſing them, 
is thus precarious and ſhort , we can have 
but a very ſmall portion of it to diſpoſe of as 


we pleaſe- 


— tO pals entirely as mere fancy or 


Neon tam W e ac liberale tempus natura nobis 
dedit, ut aliquid ex illo vacet perdere: et vide, quàm mul- 
ta etiam diligentiſſimis pereant. Sen. Ep. 117. 
+ Unam quamlibet rem vix ad perfectum adducit affidus 
vigilia & intentio. Sen. Ep. 69. . 
4 Znvuy Beyer, Sdeydg nde or eine an 6 Ws xe. Brag 
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humour * ſuggeſts. - If much is to be dong j in 
a very ſhort time, the good huſbandry of i it 
muſt be conſulted ; and there is no one, wha, 
conſiders what we, univerſally, may _effe&— 


in how many dai wh we DAY be. of ne 


4141 


I — no one, who. N theſe dings b = 
muſt. admit, that we have much, to do, and, 
therefore, that the ſcanty term we. have for it 
ought to be carefully manag d can only by 
a prudent ee ſuffits for the Re 
of ſuch a taſk.. 

Ap our oppinturities fir — attain- 
ments thus deſirable, ſhould be ſo — the 
more diligently watch d, and readily embtac d, 
as they meet with many unavoidable interrup- 


tions even in our ſhort life fr. 
How great a part of our time is neceſſarily 
loſt to us is conſum d by, that ſhorter 


* 1— nobis M e diu vivere, relinquamus 
aliquid quo nos vixiſſe teſtemur. Plin. Ep. 7. I. 3. 
+ Cogita quantum temporis tibi auferat mala valetudo, 
quantum occupatio publica, quantum occupatio privata, 
quantum occupatio quotidiana, quantum ſomnus. Metire 
ætatem tuam. Sen. Ep. 88. 


F 2 Death, 
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Death, our Sleep! * We are really better 
economiſts than ordinary in this inſtance, if 
only a third part of our Life thus paſſes: and 
on the reſt of it what a large demand is made 
by our meals by our juſtifiable recreations 
by the forms and civilities, to which a proper 
correſpondence with our fellow creatures obli- 
ges us ? Add to theſe neceffary c deductions, the 
many caſual ones with which We all, unavoid- 
ably, meet; and it will ſoon appear, what an 
exceeding | amal part of our ſhort continuance 
on earth, we have to beftow'on ſuch purpoſes 
&f living, as alone can be of credit to us. 
Mx are further to reflect, that in the ſmall 
part of our life, in which we can be employ'd 
ttke reaſonable creatures, Opportunities, for 
doing what may be of ply moment; do 
not always'ferve us; and with wag of ger 
iK loft, we never again meet. 25 
. We depend very much on Gigs idkout 
us, and over which we have no ſort of com- 
mand. There may be an extraordinary ad- 
vantage derived to us from them; but, if the 
firſt offer of this be e ee er 
have a ſecond. | 


» Xſtimatione nocturnæ quietis, dimidio auld a 
tio vitæ ſuæ vivit? Pars æqua morti ſimilis exigitur, aut 
, peenz, niſi contigit quies. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. 7. 
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dow fawtaets Re ER that requires us N care- 
fully to watch, our Opportunities; we have a 
ill. more awakening. call, if poſiidle, to this 
fram within ourſelyes from the reſtraints 
to which the exercice of our powers.is ſubjected. 
We. cannot ule theſe, when and:ay we pleaſe 
e cannot chuſe the time of li wherein. to 
avail, ourſelves of dur natural Mae and 
to reap all the advantage deftgen d cs in fem. 
% Wurd we are in our youth, our Bodies 
eaſily receive whatever, mien or motion can rer 
commend us: where is the; ſound fo diene 
Which our tongue cannot be then, taught to 
expreſs ? To what: Jar may our feet then k 
brought, and; our. hands to We dext 12 25 
But if we are adyanc' d.to 'Manh 00d before 
forming us in any gf t theſo © WAYS 18 Dh oy or 
ndeayour after itwill then either be quite. fruit- 
deb, or, probably, leſs ſucceſsful than it would 


haye. been 1 817 our earlier eat, A d whatever 
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ing, with our wil and our Einen, There 


- Ve corpora as e membtertin FAR formal, 
12 tenera, non poſſunt; ſic animos quoque ad pleraque 
duriores robur ipſum facit. Quinct. Inſt. Orat. 1.1. 
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82 a certain ſeaſon when our minds may be en · 


largd——w chen a vaſt ſtock of uſeful truths 

may be acquir'd— When Gür paſſions will 
Wa ſubmit to the government of reaſon 
hen right principles may be ſo fix d in us, 

as to influence every important action of 0 
future lives: but the ſeaſon” for this" exteiich 
neither to ile hole, nor to any conſiderable 
Tength of our continuance” e upon earth; it is 
limited to à few years of Our term; ante i 
chroughout thefe we Ne neger it, error or igno- 
Tance is, according to the ordinary courſe of 
things, entaifd upon us. "Our will becomes 
Hur Law. Our luſts gain a ſtrength that we 
rds vainly oppoſ — =wrohg, inclina- 


Hops becpine i confirm -d in us, that they de- 


feat alt our endeavours t to correct them. 
II. Ler me proceed to conſider what di- 
ons are furniſh'd us for the employmen nt 


of our time, by | the "relation we 1 5 to each 


& we . 


ba SociET * is manifeſtly i upheld by: a circula- 
tion of kindneſs | *: we are all of us, in ſorne 
rz or other, wanting afliſtance, and, in like 


12 Unum Frey connibus eſſe 3 ut — ſit 


utilitas da, Ghee & univerſorum ; quam fi ad ſe quiſ- 


e rapiat, lvetur omnis humana conſortio. Tull. de 


- « 8 - 


manner, 
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Nate of in de epe ndency « on their ——— 
The moſt ſlenderly endow'd'are not a mere 
burthen on their kind; even they can contri- 
bute their ſhare to the common good, and 
may be to the political body, what thoſe parts 
of us, in which we leaſt pride ourſelves, are 
to the natural, not greatly indeed its orna- 


. 


ments, but nach for its real uſe.” 0 didn 
Wer learn whatare juſtly our mutual claims, 5 
from this mutual dependency; that on its 
account, as well as for other Teaſons, our life 
is not to paſs in a round of pleaſure or idleneſs 
or according to the ſuggeſtions of mere humour 
and fancy, or in ſordid and ſelfiſn purſuits . 
THERE can be nothing more evidently my 
duty, than that 1 ſhould return the kindneſs 1 
receive than that, if many are employ d 
in promoting my intereſt, 2 ſhould be as in- 
tent on furthering theirs. 8 
+ ALL men are by nature equal. Thai 
common on paſſions. and affections, their common 


infirmities, 


> * —— vivas oportet, 5 vis tibi vivere, _ Hzc Loki 
diligenter & ſanctè obſervanda eſt, quæ nos omnes omnibus 


miſcet, & indicat aliquod eſſe came jus generis hu- 
mani. Sen. Ep. 48. 


+ Eadem omnibus principia, eademque origo. Nemo 
altero nobilior, niſi cui rectius ingenium, & artibus bonis 
F 3 5 | aptiys, 


Bm. l. 3. 
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that 5 55 — 9 — 7 all their PSS 
render themſelyes wholly unmindful thereof 
they cannot become inſenfible,, how un- 
willing ſeeyer they may be to confider, that 
their debt is as large as their demands —— 
that they owe, t to others, as much as they can 
reaſonably. expect from them. oy 

Bur are all then upon a IF thoſe 
diſtinctions be. thrown down, „which, being 
the chief Sopport, of the order and peace of 
Oclety, are e ſuch of its haz inels ;. an "which 
© herſelf may be judg d to appoint, by the 
iſpoſitions and abilities. with which. ſhe 


forms us; qualifying, 1 for leach 99g band 


Fr ſome for Þ 


e ® 


Sab 7 our bodies the diſeaſes. 200 pain 


ich” We are ſu Jeet our entrance into 
ihe world— the means of preſerving. us in 
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aptius. Qui- 


nomina familiz ſuæ longo ordine, ac 


multis ſtemmatum iſligata flexuris, in parte prima ædi- 
um collocant, noti Mein quàm nobiles ſunt. Unus om- 


, five per ſplendidos, five per fordidos 
$1 19 ad humc prima a hor? wok ori go Rane, Len. de 
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it the * chin our ene 
our paſſage out of it But then as it will not 
follow, that, becauſe we are made of the fame 
materials are liable to the ſame accidents 
and end, we, therefore, are the ſame through- 
out; neither is it a juſt concluſion, that, be- 
cauſe we are levell'd in our dependency, we 
thogld be fo in our employments. 09155 
SUPERIGRITY vill remain diſtincti 
will be preſerv d, tho all of us muſt ſerve caoh 
ew. While thn ſervice Is dine wm 
— hes no ofortof made wil 

zdleneſ and uſeleſſneſs: it may exempt us from 
the bodily fatigue of our inferiors, from their 
—— and hardſhips it may entitle 
ſomeè to the deferenee and ſubmiſſion of thoſe 
about them: but it by no means exempts any 
of us from all attention to the common good, 
from all endeavours to promote it by no 
means does it entitle any of us to live, like ſo 
many drones, on the induſtry of others, to 
reap all the benefit we can from ther, and be 
of none to them 

TRE diſtinctions of Prince and Subject=> 


noble and vulgar rich and poor, confift 
not in this, that Ware ln: great at deal to do, 


cCution of its 12 


<8 


72 On thi mb 
be always buſied; and the other may be always 


taking his pleafure, or enjoying his eaſe. No, 


in cis 1 that theſe ſeveral a np 


differen hangs. - 
uE Soveicign:s n helf wich the 
true ſtate of his kingdom directs the exe- 


adminiſtration of juſtice ſecures che pro- 
perties of his people preſerves their peace. 
Theſe are his cares; and that they may be the 
more aſſured of ſucceſs, and have their weight 
more eaſily ſupported, his commands find the 
readieſt obedience—— a large revenue is aſ- 
Signed him. the higheſt honours are paid 
kim.” It is not, in any of theſe inſtances; the 
Man who is fegarded, but the Head of the 


community; and that for the benefit of the 


community for the ſecurity of its quiet, 
Jan the furtherance of its E 9 | 


©) 2 ei! QJ 8 1 
0s . Mii quidem yidentur hae omnia efſe referenda i iis, 

7775 aliis, ut ii, qui erunt eorum in imperio, ſint 
Lead Eſt autem non modo ejus, qui ſociis & 


„ ee, 0 etiam ejus, qui ſervis, qui mutis pecudibys 
2 3 1 utilitatique ſer- 
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cf: Þ Is MiB O by 
Tux Nobility have it their taſk, to qualify 
- themſelves for executing the more honourable 
and important offices of the commonwealth, 
and to execute theſe offices with diligence and 
fidelity. The very ſtation, to which they are 
advanc'd, is ſuppos d either the recompence 
of great ſervice done the public, or of the 
a of an uncommon capacity to ſerve it. 
Tux richer members of the ſtate, as they 
Wr all the helps that education can give 
them as in their riper age they have all 
the opportunity they can wiſh for to improve 
upon theſe helps as their circumſtances 
exempt them from the temptations, to which 
poverty is expos d; to them is committed the 
Waere of thoſe Offices in the common- 
wealth, which are next to the higheſt, and 
— even of theſe they either con- 
cur in making Laws for the Society, or are 
chiefly concern d in executing them Com- 
merce, Arts, Science, Liberty, Virtue, what- 
ever can be for the credit and peace, for the 
eaſe and proſperity of a nation, depends on the 
part they act, on their conduct. 
Luxx them be a ſupine, indolent race, averſe 
to rational inquiries, to all ſerious applica- 
tion — let it be their buſineſs to divert them- 
ſelves, to give a looſe to fancy and appetite— 


e 


1 On the EmeLoyMagnTt 
let all their ſchemes be thoſe of  Rlf-indul.. 
ſenſuality; ſad muſt be the condition of the 
nation to which they belong! throughout it 
muſt be diſorder and confuſion —— it muſt 
have the worſt to a its more N 
neighbours. ng: | 
And” as, in all 1 ne dil. 
tinguiſh'd'by their rank or fortune, have their 
poſt, bein duty, their taſk for the common 
good——as to diſcharge” this requires many 
accompliſhments, the attainment of which is 
matter of much attention and pains, requires 
an improv'd underſtanding, command of paſ- 
fions , an integrity and reſolution which 
only can be preſerv d by an habitual ſeriouſneſs 
and reflection as they cannot fail in heir 
parts, cannot miſemploy their leiſure, and un- 
fit themſelves for, or be negligent in the ſervice 
appointed them, but their country moſt ſuffer 
grievouſty in its moſt valuable intereſts ; the 
diligence hey ſhould uſe, the little time they 
Have to trifle away is euldenti it is moſt evi 
dent under what obligations they are, not to 
abandon themſelves to merely animal pratifi- 
cations, and the — of nden dan 
and l 5 


59 hn maxuma Aden minuma nia ct, Sally 
Non 
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1 is it on] y from the omiſſion, of what 
they ought. to, ins” Kay that the public will 
in this caſe ſuffer, but from. the example, bey 
ſet. An inſenſibility that they are to "live to 
any uſeful purpoſes a thoughtleſſneſs.. of 
their having any thing 1 to mind but their hu- 
mour and liking — a. groſs careleſſneſs 
how their days paſs, cannot appear amongſt 
thoſe of higher rank, but the infection will 
ſpread itſelf. among thoſe. of a lower; theſe 
will deſire to be as lazy and worthleſs as their 
ſu periars—— to haye the ſame ſhare of mirth 
and jollity to be of as Nie ebene to 
the publig.. 

- Trar this will be the 8 is Aa. as 
experience can make any thing. It has been, 
and is, every where, found, that where they, 
who have the wealth, and are therefore ſup- 
Pos d, tho very unreaſonably, to have the ſenſe 
of a nation, treat their time as of no account, 
only think of making it ſubſervient to their 
exceſſes, their vanity, or their ſports ; tlie 
fame wrong notions ſoon Ho among theit 
Inferiors *. 


Tus 
N * Cupiditatibus Prhcipuen & vitiis infiei ſolet tota ci- 
witas— Nec enim tantum mali eft peccare' principes 
¶(quanquam eſt magnum hoc per ſe ipſum malum) quan- 


ce 
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"Far populace, indeed, cannot be quite ſo 
Aelute— they cannot be ſo immers d in 
Loth and ſenſuality, as the richer part of a na- 
tion, becauſe their circumſtances permit it 
not: : their maintenance muſt coſt them ſome 
care and pains, but they will take as little as 
they can——they will, as far as is in their 
power, have their fill of what their betters 
teach them to be the comforts of life, the en- 
Joyments proper for reaſonable creatures 
they cannot debauch themſelves in the more 
elegant and expenſive ways, but they will in 
thoſe which ſuit their education and condition 
they cannot be wholly uſeleſs, but if they 
make themſelves of any ſervice, it ſhall only 
be, becauſe they are paid for it, becauſe they 
cannot be ſupported without it. 

Ax how can we expect that things ſhould 
be otherwiſe : ? It is not, upon 5 loweſt com- 


. | illud, quad OT imitatores principum exfſtunt. 
Nam licet videre, ſi velis replicare memoriam temporum,ů 
ſcunque ſummi ciyitatis viri fuerunt, talem civita- 
tatem fuiſſe ———Nobilium vit3, victuque mutato, mo- 
res mutari civitatum puto. Quo pernicioſtis de repub- 
lea merentur vitioſi Principes, quod non ſolum vitia con- 
cipiunt ipſi, ſed ea infundunt in civitatem: neque ſolim 
.obſunt, quòd ipſi corrumpuntur, ſed etiam qudd. corrum- 
punt, Ts w . nocent. Tull, de 


putation, 


putation, 5 one in a 4s ndred © PBs forms his 


manners upon the Principles of Reaſon. Ex- 
ror A 5 Ag govern. us. | And, E 
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very N to dee thoſe on whom. == 
depend t to obſerve them—to be directed by 
them ; ; no wonder | that they ſhould be- fond 
of imitating them, as far a8 Wei ſituation ad- 
mits; no BA that they ſhould copy their 
tolles, ſince that they can do moſt eaſily, and 
that moſt ſuits their natural depravity. #495 
Bur to him, whoſe Induſtry is his ſuppo 
I would obſerve : He ſhould not think, chat, 
if they, who enjoy the plenty he wants, are 
odigal of their time miſem ploy it 
waſte'it ; their abuſe of it will at all excuſe 
N He cannot poflibly be ignorant how un- 
ting ſuch a waſte of time is——how muck 
good it hinders—how much evil it occafions— 
and how much a' greater ſufferer he will be 
from it, than thoſe Wher: are in more een 
circumſtances. a ve 
1! Axp let it be bonfiderd, dy both high nk 
low; rich and poor, that there can be nothing 


ſo becoming them“, there can be nothing that 
Qu eſt melior in hominum genere natura, quam 
eorum, qui ſe natos ad homines | juvandos, tutandos, 
conſervandos arbitrantur? Tull. Tuſc, * E 7. 31 
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will x give them 9 folid, ſo laſting: a atisfaQion, 
as to be employ'd | in ſerving, ankind—— in 
irthering their Happineſs. What thought « can 
we entertain more honourable, with reſ pect to 
Go himſelf, than that bzs Qaerey. is over all 
25 war chat his goodneſs iis continvall 
playing 1858 d the Whole extent 0 
eing that at 5 r e and. the e evil.h he 


re 
* 


CY we gent of, him, to. 
juſt 8 25 5 £ 5 true PRO, ras 75 75 
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At 1077 KJ ede of the univerſal 
95 thus. acting, be really : that, which 
makes him, appear moſt amiable. to us 
Which affects us with the iſt profound vene 
ration of him, and 1 renders it Pleaſing 

to us ta contemplate his other . 5 
what worth do. we. evidence, how highly: do 


we recommend ourſelves, when employ'd.cithes 


mM ee ourſelves for doing good, ot in 
doing * 5 - When We have e common 
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1 Ot daa. crave Gig, 65 7 dur ypepinuom ors b Togobry ald 
Lo . eral ah rotor Gly 9 rocvi ros Oxy arixpaves : 
Trogir: & * ßere avtwy walls. Anton. de rebus ſuis. 1. 

.* Bee 0 Be- TH pris 776 ENI Sens, Sal decig Gola, 


A app 5tig a0. 


advan- 


advantage our c conſtant —“ when WSC 
ſeek for pleaſure + in making ourſelves of uſe, 
and feel happineſs, in the degree! 4 which we 
communicate it? * Oo 
III. Waar employment of our time the 
relation 1 in which we ſtand to God duggeſts to 
us, Tam next to ew. 5 * 
"'Evexy \ one who reads this, 1 may juſtly 
fu uppoſe 8 55 that there i is a natute 1 | 
to his own 4, and even x poſſeſs” 'd of the higheſt 
TS to, it we owe c our exiſt- 
ence, owe the endowments, Which place us 
at the head of 1 . creatures u earth. 
owe Whatever can make us defire” to have our 
exiſtence continud to us——thit by this ſu- 
perior nature alone, many of our wants can be 
ſupply d that on it we entirely depend 
that from its favour the wank a our an 
n can A T; cs 


* x „ - ” 1 7 . 
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Non poteſt quiſquam. beate degers, qui ry tantim : 
intuetur. Sen. Ep. 48. | 

+ Nulla gens eſt neque tam ene neque tam 
* que non, etiam fi ignoret, qualem habere Deum 
Geceat, tamen habendum ſciat, Tull. de Leg. I. 1. 

Cceleſtem admirabilem ordinem, incredibilemque con- 
Kain: ex qua conſervatio, & ſalus omnium omnis ori- 
tur, qui vacare mente putat, is ipſe mentis expers ha- 
bendus eſt. Tull. de nat. Dear. I. 2. 


* Sit hoc à * perſuaſum civibus, dominos eſſe 


\ 


omnium 
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. FxoM what we thus know of God and our- 


demand « on our time . Us F re- 
our higheſt veneration; this cannot be 
exercis'd ar; preſery d without our ſerious atten- 
tion to and recollection of them. His mercies 
demand our moſt humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgments ; , proper acts of thankſgiving are 
therefore what. we, ſhould be blameable to 
omit ; they daily become us, and ſhould be 
e with all the ſolemnity and fervor, that 

ſuit the kindneſs, vouchſaf d us, and the ma- 
jeſty of him to whom we addreſs ourſelves. 
FA due. nſe « of our weakneſs and wants is a 
i conſtant 


4 :55 dar- 110 10 Fett 3 
omnium rerum, a ac moderatorcy' Debs, eaque que geran- 
tur, eorum geri vi; ditione, ac numine, eoſdemque op- 
- time de genere hominum mereri, &, qualis quiſque ſit, 
quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate 
colat religiones, intueri : piorumque, & . ha- 
bere rationem. Tull. de Leg. l. 2. 
Hape wn Ad ydtroig f "fires ods e , cu. 
Xen. de fact. & dict. Socr. 415214 
Ted r, öνντνα pints riſadto do TH; vibe. Ariſtor. de Repub. ; 
| Or aropuiles, cr, dr rag des Trey * 1 yori, d. 
rde AD, dee dale. Arilot. Topi e. 
+ + Hass 3 4 ur fpaxy owhpooorns peTixuoiny im; wan 
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E reo gebt ira. M. . Anton, de rebus ſuis, 3 
Never 


* 


codnſtant admonition to us to look up to that 
Being whoſe power and goodneſs are infinite, 
and to cheriſh ſuch diſpoſitions as are moſt, 
likely to recommend us to him: hence t 

evident what ſtreſs we ſhould lay upon thoſer 


aweful invocations of the divine interpoſition 
in our favour, and upon that devout confeſſion 
of our unworthineſs of it, which have a na- 
tural tendency to keep the Deity preſent to our 
ene , and to purify. our hearts. 


"Ne to SEES. the enjoyments ay priv 8 
we have received, and hold of God, is in effect to deny 
that we receive them from him; not to apply to him 
for a ſupply of our wants, is to deny, either our wants, 


or his power of helping us. Religion of Nature deli 
ntated, p. 121. 


If I ſhould never pray to God, or worſhip him at all, 
ſuch a total omiſſion would be equivalent to this aſſertion, 
There is no God, who governs the world, to be ador'd; 
which, if there is ſuch a Being, muſt be contrary to 
truth. Alſo generally and notoriouſiy to neglect this duty, 
tho' not always, will favour, if not directly proclaim, 
the ſame untruth. For certainly to worſhip God after 
this manner, is only to worſhip him accidentally ; ; which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worſhipped at 
all, and this approaches as near as poſſible to a total ne- 
gle. Beſides, ſuch a ſparing and infrequent worſhip- 
per of the - Deity, betrays ſuch an habitual diſregard of 
him, as will render every religious act inſignificant and 
null, Ibid. p. 18. 

PuBLIc 


ce 


8 On the Euvrovutxr Fe. 
* PuBric acknowledgments of the good- 
226 of God; and application for his bleſſings, 


contribute to give a whole commun ity ſuitable 
apprehenfions of him; and theſe, if it be my 


Duty to entertain, it is equally my duty to 
propagate”; both as the regard T pay the divine 
excellencies is hereby fit ly expreſs d, and as 
the ſame advantage, that J receive from ſuch 

apprehenfions, will be receivd by all whom 
| they affect in the ſarne manner with me. 
Hence it is clearly our duty to join in the pub- 
lic worſhip——to promote, by our regular at- 

tendance upon it, a like regularity in others. 
Fuxsr obſervations will, I hope, be thought 
ſufficient proofs, that, from the relation we 
bear to God, a certain portion of our time is 
his claim—— ought to be ſet apart for medi- 
tation upon him, for prayer to him, and for 
ſuch other exercice of our reaſon as more im- 
| mediately reſpects him, and ſuits our obliga- 
tions towards bim. 
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WES. N C E all hicks are b uncertain; 
= 3. © fayour yourſelf.” Where have I 
met with it? Whoſeſoever the ad- 
GS EREa Vice is, it proceeds upon a ſuppo- 
fition abſolutely falſe, That there is an uncer- 
_ tainty in all things: And were the ſuppoſition 
true, the inference would be wrong; did we 
allow, that there was ſuch an uncertainty in 
all things, it would be wrongly concluded from 
thence, that we ſhould favour ſelves. 

FIRST, There is not the uncertainty here 
ae + With regard to thoſe things, wha 

ca 


Non folum quatuor articuli ſupra memorati ſemper 
ftetere, nempe, I. £//e Deum ſummum : 2. coli debere : 3. 
virtutem efſe præcipuam cultiis divint partem : 4. reſipiſcendum 
* a peccatis: fed & hic ultimus, dari præmium & panam, 
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call us to thoughts very different from that of 

favouring ourſelves —— which ſhould with- 

draw our attention from our own will, our own 
Hing which ſuggeſt to us quite other conſi- 
derations than of taking our caſe, and indulging 
our appetites which ſhould make the animal 

life the leaſt of our concern which ſhould 
render us only ſolicitous to purify ourſelves, and 
be uſeful to our fellow - creatures; with regard 
to theſe things, I ſay, we have either abſolute 
certainty, or the higheſt degree of probability. 

* To have produc'd ſo much beauty and 
order, as every where diſcover themſelves, not 
only intelligence was e but great wit- 
dom and power. 

- + The' beneficial effects naturally reſulting 


tum in hac vita, tum poſt hanc vitam, ſtetit, in æternumque 
fabit —— Hzc Providentiz divinz univerſalis caſtæque 
Religionis ſunt firmamenta illa, quæ aullo defuere vel deeſſe 
poſſunt /eculo vel regioni. Herb. de Relig. Gent. 
Mundi adminiſtratio nihil habet in ſe quod reprehendi 
poſſit, ex iis enim naturis, quæ erant, quod effici potuit 
optimum, effectum eſt. Doceat ergo aliquis potuiſſe me- 
lius. Sed nemo umquam docebit : & ſi quis corrigere ali- 
quid volet, aut deterius facit, aut id, quod fieri non po- 
| WT, deſiderabit. De Nat. Deor. l. 2. | 

+ Omni ratione concluditur, mente, confilioque 3 
e in hoc mundo ad ſalutem omnium conſervationem- 


que admirabiliter adminiſtrari. Ibid. 
Omnes mundi partes ita conſtitutæ ſunt, ut neque ad uſum 


meliores potuerint eſſe, neque ad ſpeciem pulchriores. Mid. 
a? 2 IO from 


„ IME 5 
from the things thus beantfatly | form d and 
orderly diſpos d, demonſtrate the goodneſs, as 
well as the wiſdom and power of their author. 
Tu ar the benefits he deſign'd, ſhould con- 
ſtantly take place, muſt, as he is a good being, 
by agreeable to his will; and whatever hinders 
their taking effect, muſt be diſagreeable to it. 
Mx cannot have a ſurer mark of what pleaſes 
him, than its being productive of happineſs? 
and whatever has miſery accompany ing it, 
carries with it the cleareſt proof of its dunn 
ing him. 
＋ A vIRTvuous practice, e furthering 
the happineſs of mankind, muſt be pleaſing to 
their Maker ; a vicious one muſt diſpleaſe him; 
as it Beceſſirly obſtructs their happineſs. | 
Ir from any accidental indiſpoſition of things; 
as from the number of the criminal, virtue 
ſhould here miſs its reward, there is great 
1 kelybood that it will elſewhere receive it; and, 
if vice, by a like accident, ſhould, in particu- 
lar inſtances, not carry with it thoſe marks of 
1 offending the Governor of the world, which 
it in moſt caſes bears, there is the bigheft pro- 
 bability chat! it will have its A in ſome 


3 - Omnis illa antiqua philoſophia ſenſit in te 
eſſe poſitam beatam vitam. Acad. Quæſt. 1; 1. 
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| futare Nate. There is that probability in FR 
vour of virtue, not only from what our reaſon- 
ings on the juſtice and goodneſs of God induce 
us to think it has to expect from him, but al- 
ſo from the viſible manner in which he figni- 

fies his approbation of it. He has impreſs'd a 
ſenſe of 115 worth on the minds of all man- 
kind he has made ſatisfaction inſeparable 
from a conformity to it. he has appointed 
many advantages, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, its attendants; which ſeem concurring 
aſſurances, that to whatſoever diſadvantages 1 
may now, -bccafionally, -expoſe us, they will 
be at length fully recompens'd. And there is 
the probability I have mention'd, that the guilty 
will not be always without a puniſhment ade- 
quate to their crimes, not only from the ap- 
. prehenſions we may fitly entertain of a juſt 
Governor of the univerſe ; but, alſo, from the 
manner in which he, to the notice of all men, 
an his ne of vice: eg to 
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many crimes immediate inconveniencĩes 
giving others a very ſhort reſpite from the ſe» 
vereſt diſtreſs, the painfuleſt diſeaſes al- 
lowing none to have our reaſon and conſcience 
on their ſide, to be approvid by us in our 
hours of ſeriouſneſs and calm reflection P. 
VIRTrVux is, evidentiy, preſervd and pro- 
moted by frequent conſideration . by dili- 
gence and application by the denial of our 
1 by the reſtraint of our inclina- 
tions by a conſtant watchfulneſs over our 
pations- by cheriſhing in ourſelves ſenti- 
ments of humanity and benevolence. Vice i is, 
as manifeſtly, produc'd and confirm'd by in- 
attention — by ſ upineneſs and careleſſneſs 
by favouring our appetites—— by conſulting 
rather what: we are diſpos d to, than what 
is beſt for us, rather what inclination, than 
what reaſon ſuggeſts—— by an attachment to 
the ſatisfaction of the preſent moment, to our 
-immediate profit or convenience by adopt- 
ing narrow, ſelfiſh prineiples. 

Tus it will appear, that there is by no 
means an uncertainty in all things, Moſt cer- 


+ Nulli nos vitio natura eonciliat. Sen. Ep. 94. 
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tain-it1s from whence Virtue has its ſecurity 
and improvement. Equally certain is it how 
wie become bad, and how we are made worſe. 
Virtue has, in the nature of things, a reward 
of which it cannot be deprived, and vice as 
ſure a puniſhment. All thoſe accidents which 
obſtruct either the advantages ſuiting a virtuous 
practice, or the ſufferings that a vicious one 
-ought to feel, may ſitiy carry 6ur thoughts to 
ſome future ſtate, when each will have its full 
deſert from that Being, who has fo clearly ex- 
preſs d as well his approbation of Virtue, as 
Bis abhorrence of Vice; and whoſe goodneſs, 
wiſdom and power, as they admit of demon- 
Arati on, ſo they cannot but be behev'd to con- 
cur in beſtowing thoſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments, which will be moſt for the — of 
the nobleſt part of the creation, the intelligent 

* A 
Bur if there were the 1 that 3s 
4 nat; the right conſequence would not be, Fa- 
vour yourſelf : it would be, Secure yourſelf : 
Provide againſt the worſt; Let your. preſent 
_ enjoyments be directed by the influence they 

may have on your future happineſs : Conſider 

the whole poſſible extent of your exiſtence, and 
3 forego the ſatisfaction of a few moments, * 
ther 
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ther than hazard the loſs of a good that may 
continue for endleſs ages. ; 
 Sucn ſeem the proper inferences. in this 
caſe ; and the ſecurity of ourſelves is very un- 
likely to be effected by favouring ourſelves : 
the reſult of this, in a remoter period, my 
with the higheſt degree of probability, be 
conjectur d from what is, every day, EXPE 
rienc'd. 

|} BeAR 5 forbear, is the leſſon for li | 

who merely ſeeks to give his ' preſent life all 
the comfort in his power. Great inconve- 
niences we cannot even here avoid, but by 
ſubmitting to leſſer. 
FREEDOM from pain 1s the price of the en- 
joyments we deny ourſelves; and ſtrength of 
body purchas d by the exercice that ſo ene 
fatigues it. 

To what ſleepleſs nights would he be con- 
2: d, whoſe eaſe throughout the day was 
to have no interruption ? How little reliſh 
ſhould we have of our food, were we to know 
nothing of the diſquiet of hunger? The man 
: who would molt taſte the — of 


t Epictetus (olitus. eſt dicere Si quis hæc * ver- 
ba, dM,  arixs, cordi habeat, eaque ſibi imperando at- 
que obſervando curet : is erit pleraque impeccabilis, vitam- 
que vivet tranquilliſſimam. Aul. Gell. 
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ſenſe, muſt be the moſt ſparing i in his appli- 
cation to them; thence it is they not only are 
heighten'd, but continu'd to us. It ſeems the 
condition of dur being, that we ſhould have 


no pleaſure gratis that we ſhould pay for 


5 


each, before or after its enjoyment. To de- 
cline whatever we could be leſs pleas d with, 
is the ſureſt way to increaſe both the number 
of our ſufferings, and their weight. 

Wnar can be more precarious than. the 
-continuance of human life ? Who in his twen- 
tieth year acknowledges not, how uncertain 
it is whether he ſhall ſee his fortieth ? Yet no 
one of common prudence ſeeks barely to crowd 
as much ſatisfaction into his life, as can con- 
_ Aft with his reaching that period: there is no 
«prudent man but denies himſelf many things, 

in hopes of attaining a much longer term. 
Wr muſt unuſually fail in the love of our 

2 children, if we would not purſue their welfare, 
in the fame way by which we judge our own 
; * conſulted. But where is the advocate for 
Favour yourſelf ſince all things are uncer- 
tain,“ who, if diſcretion makes any part of 
his character, governs himſelf by that princi- 
ple in their education — who does not reſtrain 
them in a thouſand inſtances? while yet the 
uneaſineſs it gives, and the tears it coſts them, 
may 
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may probably never find that very final recorn- 
pence, which muſt be the utmoſt he can pro- 
pole from it. I ſay, this recompence may, 
probubly, never be found; a late eminent Ma- 
thematician I having, upon an exact calcula» 
tion, 'obſerv'd,” that one half of thoſe are 
born, are dead in ſeventeen years time. 

Sox claim to a public ſpirit, to a love of 
their country we find made bythe generality 
of us, even in this very Profligate age. But 
from him, vchoſe rule it is to favoutr himſelf, 
che public can have nothing to expect 4. Were 
this the prevailing principle among us, tis ob- 
vious how little regard wall be ſhewn: to _ 
common welfare. 

ALL of the learned profeſſion ould regu- 
late their ap plication, by its ſubſerviency to 
their maintenance, and think- they had nothing 
o moch to ſtudy, as how to make their for- 


tune. 
> SOLDIER 44 Sailor us have no > aka. 


of deck en _—_— from their * 


1 Dr Hally. See Lathe s Abridement of the Phile 


fephical Tranſactions, vol. 3d. 
+ In iis ' adoleſcentibus bonam ſpem eſſe dicemus, & 


magnam indolem, quos ſuis commodis inſervituros, & quid- 
quid ipſis expediat, facturos arbitramur ? Nonne videmus, 
quanta perturbatio rerum omnium conſequatur ? quanta 
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of any obligation they could be under, when 

their Py might be ſafe, to e their per- 

row: 
Tux bene Would judge none ſo fit to re- 

W them, as they who had been at the 

greateſt expence in corrupting them: and the 


repreſentatives of the people would ſee no rea- 
I why the whole wh was to be _ 
_ go to their conſtituents. 


In ſhort, nothing but ſupineneſs and doth 
Qn attachment to their caſe and the gra- 
tification of their ſenſes—— low, unmanly 
views——purſuits throughout the moſt ſelfiſh 
and fordid would prevail, among all orders and 
degrees of men in any country, where the 
receiv d doctrine was, Favour yourſelf. | 

\ Hexce certainly is it, that not only the 
better conſtituted governments, but even the 
nations of a leſs refin'd policy, have encourag'd 
fo much an indifference to the ſcanty portion 
of life here allotted us——to the continuance, 
the caſe, the conveniencies of it; exciting, by 
various methods, each member of the com- 
- munity, to have chiefly at heart the public i in- 
tereſt to be ever diligent and active in pros 
moting i. to ſubmit to any difficulties for 


the ſervice of his country, and to _— death, 
mn its defence. 


| Nom 


Noz do we, univerſally, eſteem any cha- 
racters more, than thoſe of the perſons who 
have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their diſin- 
tereſtedneſs by their zeal for the common 
good by their ſlighting all private advan- 
tages that came in competition with it. 2» 
Wuũ ax has beenthe language of the more ge⸗ 
nerous Heathen, but the very reverſe of Favour 
thyſelf ? PLAro adviſes his friend AkcuyTas 
to confider © that we are not born for ourſelves 
* alone that our country, our parents, our 
« friends have their reſpective claims upon us.” 
Epift. ix. p. 358. vol. 3. 
ARISTOTLE, in ſettling the true diffe- 
rence. between the lawful and culpable love 
of ourſelves, obſerves, that ſuch love of our- 
ſelves, i 18, undoubtedly, blameable, as induces 
us to ſeek as large a ſhare as may be, of wealth, 
honour and ſenſual pleaſure. He, afterwards, 
conſiders a life of. reaſon and virtue, as the 
proper life of a Man, and pronounces him the 
true lover of himſelf, who ne ſuch a life 
his ehe, | 
| He goes on, © When all are intent on che | 
cc practice of what is right, and each lays 
„ himſelf out on the worthieſt actions, the 
e public welfare will, thereby, be effectually 
” 3 for, and every private perſon * 
cc t 
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«* ſult his own-greateſt happineſs. It is-moſt 


e truly faid of the good man; that he will 


1 ſerve his friends and his -country——will 
6 do it, evem at the expence of his life. For, 
* as to wealth, honour, and all thoſe other 
“ goods about which there is ſo much ſtir in 
te the world, he will have vo regard to them, 
when they come into competition with the 
86 diſcharge of his duty. He will rather chuſe 
te to live one year well, than many at ran- 
* dom. He is juſtly thought the good man, 
«who has nothing fo 1 8 VIS a8 Wee 
tc to act rightly.” - a 


To mention another FREIE writer; 


Wr are born, ſays the excellent Emperor 
en to afhſt each other, I. ii. F. 1. 
1 counſel is, Whatſoever you do, do it 

< with a view to your being a good man; 
> good, not in the ordinary, but in the tric 
9 and proper ſenſe of the word,” l. iv. F. 10. 


In this delight, in this repoſe yourſelf, in 


« paſſing from one uſeful action to another; 
* ſtill mindful of the Deity.” 1. vi. $. 7. 


„ Whatſoever I do, ſays he, by myſelf, or 


E the aſſiſtance of others, ought wholly to be 


« directed _ what the common adyantage 


« e vii. ö 5. 
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Hs, elſewhere, cenſures everyaction of ours, 
that has no reference either immediately, ot 
more remotely, to the duties of ſocial life. 
I. ix. F. 23. To deſpiſe, ſays Tur Lv, and 
make no account of pleaſure, life, wealth, in 
compariſon of the public welfare, is- the part 
of a great and generous mind. A life of 
toil and trouble in order to promote, if poſfi- 
ble, the good of all mankind, would be much 
more agreeable to nature, than to paſs one's 
days in ſolitude, not only without any care, 
but enjoying the greateſt pleaſures, and having 
every thing that could be wanted at command. 
De Of. l. iii. 283, 284. | 
"We are all, according to SENHCA, m0 
of one great body, Ep. 95. We muſt con- 
ſalt the happineſs of others, if we would our 
own. In his FTreatiſe of « Happy Life, men- 
_ what the man muſt be, who may hope 
to paſs hence to the abodes of the celeſtial Be- 
ings, part of his deſcription of him is, That 
© he lives as if he knew himſelf born for 
© others conſults in all he does the ap- 
« probation of his conſcience regulates 
<« his every action by conſidering it as well 
“ known to the public, as it is to himſelf 
te treats the whole world as his country—— 
= Ea the Gods as preſent wherever he 
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c is, and as 36 59:9 whatever he acts and 
Co ſpeaks.” 

TRUE happineſs is, throughout this Author's 
works; conſider d as deriv'd from Virtue—— 
from the ſteady Pai of what is right and 
ur auty.:; 

" THESE Refledions will, I hope, appear not 
improperly introducing the conſideration of 
the part we have to act as expectants of hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate; the ſubject of the N | 
lowing Eſſay. | 

TuIS expectation does not indeed furniſh. 
any employment of our time that would not 
be comprehended under the heads on Which 
I have already enlarg d; but it is the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible enforcement of what they teach us. 

Ca I ſuppoſe that beyond the grave there 
15 any happineſs prepar d for me, if I live un- 
mindful of the Privileges here vouchſaf d me 
i when Tm plac'd above the beaſts, I 
will put myſelf upon a level with them if 
that ann part of me *, which makes me 


* Si, ut antiquis philoſ ophis, hiſque maximis, ee 
clariffimis placuit, æternos animos, ac divinos habemus : 
ſic exiſtimandum eſt, quo magis hi fuerint ſemper in curſu, 
id eſt, in ratione & inveſtigandi cupiditate, & quo minus 
ſe admiſcuerint, atque implicuerint hominum vitiis atque 
erroribus, hoc illis faciliorem adſcenſum, 4 reditum in 
n fore. Tall, Fragm. 
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a fit ſubject for this happineſs, be neglected, 
and all my care and pains laid out on my 
body, on what was earth ſo lately, and muſt 
ſo ſpeedily be earth again? _ 

ARE there certain Diſpoſitions which 
pare us for, and which, by being verforhed, 
probably conſtitute the happineſs of another 
life ; and may we hope to obtain it, when our 
purſuits contribute to ſuppreſs theſe Diſpoſi- 
tions, or when we are wholly regardleſs of cul- 
tivating them ? * 

_ + WnaTEvVER I hope for in a a — 

I ought to think the reward of ſomething here 
done by me; and when the time for action 
here is ſo ſhort, even in its longeſt continu- 
ance when -likewiſe our opportunities are 
ſo few, and ſo irrecoverably loſt ; we muſt con- 
clude it moſt fitting, in order to the ſucceſs of 
our hopes, to embrace the opportunity before 
us; not to neglect it from a preſumption of 
finding others which perhaps may never 
come, or, if they do come, may be leſs fa- 
vourable to us than the preſent; but to de- 


Nec enim omnibus iiſdem illis ſapientes arbitrati ſunt 
eundem curſum in cœlum patere. Nam - vitiis & ſcele- 
ribus contaminatos deprimi in tenebras, Bans in cœno 
Jacere docuerunt, Tull. Fragm. 
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rive from this every gy it is — m 
— „„ 
FURTHER, if according: to: the greater © or 
lefs uſe of which we make ourſelves to our 
fellow-creatures, we more or leſs anſwer the 
end of our Creation; we muft conceive this to 
de a Point, our ſpecial regard to which will 
be the neceſſary ee of the views we 
Have beyond the grave. The bliſs we then 
promiſe ourſelves cannot be thought a likelier 
reward of any practice, than of that which 
aims at the moſt extenſive good; nor can one 
of common ſenſe think ſuch happineſs likely 
to be our portion, after a life ſpent as unpro- 
fitably, as that of thoſe creatures, the whole 
of whoſe ſatisfactions we all confine to thoſe 
they at preſent enjoy to their preſent ex- 
iſtence. Hence our e after Death will 
be perpetually urging us to what we can do 
moſt for the good of mankind, and muſt be a 
motive to if of the greateſt weight. bei 
Tus, likewiſe, when I contemplate a more 
defireable ftate of being, than what I am now 
placed in, awaiting me at my departure hence; 
as it is-impoſible that I ſhould not at the ſame 
time take into my conſideration, to whom 1 
muſt owe this bleſſing, from whom alone it 
| can 


dan be receiv d; 1 Per” * iy „ 

led to a great defire of pleaſing him from whom 

it is to come; and therefore to all ſuch app licati- 

on to him, and acknowledgment of his excel- 

lencies, as can be ſuppos d due from and re- 
doof me &. 

J0o all the ſeveral taſks I have mention 
ve are thus particularly directed by — 
to the happineſs reſerv d for us; the confide- 
ration of it thus ſtrongly enforces their * 


formance. I 


How 42 it muſt in general eon tribute to the 
belt employment of our time, the following 
Obſervations may, I hope, fully convince us. 

*I we ſurvey the things, on the value of 
which we are univerſally agreed, we ſhall per- 
ceive few, if any, of them obtain'd or ſecur'd 
without more or leſs care on our part, and ſome 
of them only the recompence of our painfulleſt 
endeavours. 'The long enjoyment of health is 
in vain expected, if we wholly decline the fa- 
* of . and the uneaſineſs of ſelf · 


© 787 6 Tovwy wN. pe le 7 ayada Yeoh, Epichar. - 
18, 81 d ya dd 2 4a 2Ny &vev e 9 eee Veoh A- 
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anal” The greateſt eſtate muſt at length 
be waſted by him, who will be at no trouble 
in the management of it, who cannot tor- 
ment his brains with examining accounts, and 
regulating the various articles of a large ex- 
pence. Whoſe power is ſo eſtabliſh'd, that 
the preſervation of it coſts him not much ſo- 
licitude— many anxious thoughts ; and com- 
pells him not to mortify himſelf in numerous 
inſtances ?' This is the caſe of them whom «ve 
eſteem the moſt fortunate of their kind. As to 
the generality, how difficult do they find the 
"acquiſition of the meaneſt of theſe advantages ? 
| What years of diligence does it coſt them to 
"raiſe but a moderate fortune? Vaſt numbers 
we find ſtru geling N their lives for a 
bare ſupport. 

Tur chief bleflings of life—— the ok 
moſt worthy our purſuit, are not only for the 
moſt. part, but altogether, the fruits of long 
and unweary d endeavours after them. Where 

is the very uſeful art that can be learn'd with- 
out a cloſe and tedious application that 
we can make any tolerable progreſs in, before 
many of our days are paſs'd ? How much, 
and what an attentive experience what 


* 


repeated obſervations, and how exact a rea- 
ſoning 
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gan upon them, are neceſſary. to form. us 
to any degree of wiſdom ? Duely to regulate 
our paſſions to have them under com- 
mand, rightly directed, and more or leſs warm, 
proportionably to the influence their object 
has upon our happineſs, will coſt us, as every 
one is ſenſible *, a watchfulneſs and care of 
ſuch continuance, as is ſubmitted to by few 
even of thoſe, who beſt know how far it would 
be overpaid by the good that it purchaſes. _ 
IF then we pay ſo dear for every ſatisfaction 
we now enjoy — if there be nothing deſir- 
able on earth but what has its price of labour 
ſet upon it, and what is moſt deſirable comes 
to us by the moſt labour ; who in his wits can 
believe that happineſs, far exceeding the ut- 
moſt in our preſent ſtate, will at length be 
our portion without any ſolicitude we need be 
at about it + without any qualifications 
we have to acquire in order to it with- 
out any pains we are to take after it? No- 
thing in Paganiſm or Mohammediſm, nothing 

in Popery is fo abſurd as this ſuppoſition, 


* Raarmer b 7, * Diog. Laert, 

"Epyoy ig ome E Ariſt. Ethic. 

+ Ne illi falſi ſunt, qui divorſiſſimas res pariter ex- 
pectant, ignaviæ voluptatem, & præmia virtutis. _ 
'Fugurth, 
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THERE is an uniformity in all the proceed- 
ings of God. As they are all grounded on an 
unerring wiſdom, they muſt teſtify their cor- 
reſpondence to it, by what they have to each 
other : and ſo we find they do in all caſes 
wherein we can fathom them, We know not, 
indeed, in what way we are to be made happy 
in another life; but aith what our being fo 
is connected on what it muſt depend, we 

are f. ufficiently inſtructed. The means of 
1 ourſelves thus happy, which are put 
in our power, plainly teach, that by heir uſe 
it mult be effected. Leſſer goods, deriv'd to 
us only by our care and induſtry, demonſtrate 
how we are to ſecure greater. The chief 
bleſſings, that are now within our reach, be- 
ing never vouchſaf'd but to our extraordinary 
efforts to our moſt earneſt endeavours to 
gain 3 lead us to the fulleſt conviction, 
That the ſame muſt be the condition of what- 
ever enjoyments we can promiſe ourſelves af- 
ter our death —— that they will only be the 
reward of the diligence with which they have 
been ſought—— of the difficulties their pur- 
ſuit has occaſion d us *, 


1 L'Efprit de la Religion eſt de nous porter. à faire 
avec effort des choſes — & difficile, De PEſprit 
4 Lox, 
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Tux Atheiſt himſelf—he, PI having no 
views beyond this world, gives his luſts their 
full range in it, acts with abundantly more 
ſenſe and conſiſtency, than he, who, full of the 
hopes of immortality, yet conſults his humour 
or his eaſe, . his pleaſure or his profit, regard- 
leſs of any — he has to improve, 
or any progreſs in virtue he has to make. Nor 
is there any thing that ſo much confirms the 
irreligious man in his bad principles, as his 
obſerving this conduct in them, who profeſs to 
believe a God and another life. . He thinks, 
and, I muſt own, but too juſtly, that it is the 
ſame thing, not to be ſhoes by ſuch a be- 
lief, and not to have it —— that it is even 
much more reaſonable to give up all ex pecta- 
tions of future happineſs, than to expect it, 
and yet do nothing in order to it, do no- 
thing that can appear at all qualifying us for, 
or entitling us to it: in a word, he rightly 
thinks that, ſuppoſing there be a God of that 
perfect juſtice and wiſdom which he is repre- 
ſented, he cannot make any difference here- 
after between them, who have abſolutely de- 
nied his Juſtice——his Wiſdom——nay his 
very Being, and them, who, with all their 
| acknowledgments of him and his perfections, 
| 1 would. 
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would yet never ſacrifice any of their inclina- 
tions to him would not be at any pains to 
know his will, or, if they did know it, would 
only ſo an ny it, as it was * to their 
own. . 
I rarpLY'can ut this Subject. 80 great is 
he danger —— ſo certain, I may ay; is the 
miſchief of een ourſelves, that an eter- 
nal happineſs will recompenſe the little we do 
to ſecure it, that 1 ſcarcely know when 1 have 
ſaid enough to evince what conduct alone i it 
can reward. 
As the üble . is * hy adobe 
214 to our conjectures on the inviſible, and 
therein, as I have obſerv'd, the method of 
Providence in diſpenſing its bleſſings, is mani- 
feſt to every eye; all thoſe which can moſt 
engage our wiſhes depending wholly on what 
wie do to obtain them: as, likewiſe, whether 
we conſider the wiſdom of God, or his truth, 
or his juſtice, they all concurr in teaching us 
this leſſon, that an ever- continuing felicity can 
only be -prepar'd for a diſtinguiſh'd virtue: 
As things, I ſay, are thus; may it not pro- 
perly be aſk d, What can it be that ſo ſtrangely 
infatuates us——that poſleſſes us with hopes fo 
* ablurd —— that makes a pur- 


ſuit 
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ſait ſo lazy and remiſs, which ought to be ſo 
vigorous and uninterrupted ? I know not what 
this poſſibly can be, but, either, the Numbers 
that countenance our practice, or, the Reliance 
we have on the up 8 unbounded: . 
neſs. 

As FG the by how little ireſs we Should 
lay on numbers, will be evident fe en 
four conſiderations. : 

Fiks r, * They, who in every age, are 11500 
3 for their wiſdom and prudence, 
never take the multitude for their pattern; but, 
on the other hand, conſtantly live in a direct 
oppoſition to its practices, and diſſuade all, to 
whom they are well-wiſhers, from them. 

SECONDLY, Thoſe follies and vices, which 
are the reproach of numbers, are not, therefore, 
the leſs miſchievous in their conſequences. 
The increaſing multitudes of the Iewd and 
drunken do not, in any inſtance, occaſion lewd- 
. nels and drunkenneſs to have more favourable 


* Nunquam volui populo placere. Quis hoc ? 
inquis: Epicurus. Sed idem hoc omnes tibi ex omni 
dono conclamabunt, Peripatetici, Academici, Stoici, Cy- 
nici. Quis enim placere 3 populo, cui placet virtus? 4 
Sen. Ep. 29. Te 
Eft philoſophia paucis contenta judicibus, multitudinem 
conſulto fugiens. Tull. Tuſc. Quæſt. |. 2. 
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circumſtances attending them, either with re- 
ſpect to the perſons, or the poſterity of the 
guilty: and if God be, in no inſtance, more 
favourable to the vicious in this world, becauſe 
of their numbers; we have hence too ſad a 
proof that they have not the leaſt ground to 
* he ſhould be ſo in the nekt. 
->TmzDLy, What we call great numbers, 
are, probably, in reſpect of the whole creation 
of rational Beings, extremely few ; perhaps no 
more than ſome few grains of and, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe amazing heaps that ſpread the 
deſarts of the earth, and ſhores of the ocean. 
' Suppoſing; therefore, all offenders among the 
human kind, puniſh'd by God according to 
their deſerts; that puniſhment might be making 
examples of a very ſmall, of the very ſmalleſt 
part of his creatures, for the good of the reſt 
—for preſerving innumerable millions 
an infinite race in their due obedience. 

* /FovrTHLY, An eſtabliſh'd order taking place 
in all the works of God that we are acquaint- | 
ed with; every thing! in the natural world be- 
ing ſubjected to certain laws; and in the moral 
world, Good having ſtill a tendency to pro- 
"duce Good, nor ever failing to do it, unleſs 
from ſome. accidental hindrances ; and Evil, 
$170) when 
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when things are in their proper courſe, pro- 
ducing Evil; we have very ſtrong reaſon to 
believe, that an unchangeable God —— he 
whoſe wiſdom uniformly diſplays itſelf, has 
fix d things thus, that thus they will pro- 
ceed to all Eternity; Good following from 
Good, Evil from Evil ; with this difference 
alone, with  reſpe& to us, in another ſtate, 
That all hindrances of thenatural conſequences 
of things will there be remoy'd —— Nothing 
will prevent the virtuous man's reaping the 
fruits of his virtue, nor will any thing hinder 
the whole of the diſmal effects of vice from 
being felt by,them, who have here allow'd 
themſelves in it. And, if this be the caſe, 
than which uhh is more probable *, it is 
_ ® Veriflimum credo, miſeriam impiorum ex ipſa con- 
ſtitutione peccantium oriri, & electiones pravas naturæ 
legibus ſequi. 


Videmus corpora les poſſe in perpetuum ma, 
&- artus ita diſlocari & diſtorqueri, ut penitus ad aQio- 
nes, quibus natura deſtinantur, inepti fiant. Cur non 
idem de mente ſentiendum, ſcilicet poſſe illam pravis 
electionibus, paſhonibus, & affectibus ita a recto cogi- 
tandi tramite- detorqueri, ut non minus ad regendas 
actiones, prout recta ratio ſuadet, inhabilis & inepta 
hat, quam mancus pedibus ad curſum ? Si Deus igi- 
fur omnipotentiam non interponat; iidem errores, eadem 


ignorantia, 
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' then quite clear, that all the hopes of the 
_ guilty from their numbers muſt be utterly vain 
== that it would be full as reaſonable to think 
a plague could not be a dangerous diſtemper, 
becauſe it is ſo infectious an one; as to think 
that we ſhall. be ſafe amidſt our crimes, | be- 
cauſe of the multitude that ſhare them. 
Wirtz regard to the Goodneſs of God, how 
mile our reliance muſt be upon it, when 


we act contrary to the ends for which we were 


made when we neglect our opportunities, 
and | abuſe; our capacities, will, I hope, be 
ſufficiently plain to us, if we attend to the 
following ſhort. Remarks. | 
1. W. aſcribe Goodneſs to God as 4 per- 
ien; but nothing can be a perfection in 
him, which has, morally ſpeaking, a neceſ- 
_ fary tendency to make his creatures leſs per- 
 fe&t—— leſs careful to anſwer the ends of 
their creation; and this the divine Goodneſs 
would certainly do, if it were indeed ſuch. as 
allow'd us nothing to fear, tho we neglected 


ignorantia, lems perverſe mentis habitus, & obſtinata 
in mala propenſio, quæ nos a tramite recto hic deducunt, 
in æternum nobiſcum maneant, — King. de Orig. 
1 Aali. | ey | eg 


to 
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2. As God i is FR Governor & the: Work- 
is acknowledg d ſo by all who own his — 
we muſt, therefore, confider his Goodneſs, 

as that of a Governor, or, as conſiſtent with; 
and agreeable to, a wiſe government: but can 
this be ſaid of his Goodneſs, if it exempt from 
all puniſhment our willful and continu d dif- 
obedience to his Laws, and thereby encourage ä 
us to diſobey them? 

3. OxR Attribute or Perfection of the Deity | 
cannot claſh with another; his Goodneſs, for 
inſtance, with his Juſtice : but the puniſh- 

ment of evil is as much a part of Juſtice, as 
the rewarding of good. To treat evil, as if 
it were not evil, can neither be agreeable to 
Juſtice or Truth ; and this would be the caſe 
Evil would be regarded as if it were 
not evil, did the Goodneſs of God ſo fayour 
the willful offender, that his crimes would | 
never receive their deſert. 

4. To reſtrain evil, to obſtruct its progreſs; 

muſt be the care of a good Governor, nay 


1 L Edeye [Kerwy) Tous dye Al vous anew robg taxa; ,jwꝗl ag, tas 
12 nh, fr αννẽ:¼ea. Plut. Apophtheg. 
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would de the ſureſt proof of his Goodnefs *, 
To puniſh, therefore, ſuch as act contrary to 
the law of their nature contrary to the 
well-being of Society, and therein contrary 
to their own and the common happineſs, is 
| not only a part of Juſtice, but even of Good- 


'nefs itſelf. We could not conſider God as 
good, had he not properly guarded againſt 
his Creatures corrupting themſelves, and a- 
gainſt that corruption extending itſelf: and 
What are the Diſcouragements to this, but in 
the way of puniſhment but by the ſuffer- 
ings the guilty have to fear? The more there 
are who act in defiance of theſe ſufferings, 
the more neceſſary it becomes to inflict them; 
and offenders can have no reaſon to think 


that the mercy of God will ſpare them, when 


the greateſt mercy is ſhewn in obviating the 

| miſchief of ſuch examples, by treating them 

according to what they have deſerv d. 

| Lr us behold the Goodneſs of God 1 in this | 
light, and this is that in which we ought to 

ſee it this is its true repreſentation ; and 

thus ſeen, it cannot but convince us how im- 


| . Plut.. de 
Adul, & A. dil. 


poſſible 
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poſſible it is that we ſhould have any 
to hope after a life unprofitably, vainly ſpent 


how much ſuch a Life has „ | 
to Rene: ; | 
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As ͤ the deſign of theſe Eſays is to re- 
commend that Employment of Time, 
which ſuits our reſpective capacities and ſta- | 

tions —— the ſeveral relations in which we | 
ſtand, and the hopes we entertain; I will 
conclude them with obſerving, more par- 
_ ticularly, how uſefully to the public to 
their Sovereign , and to themſelves, the noble 
Perſons in the adminiſtration might be em- | 
ploy'd, if it were ſome part of their care to | 
promote that ſenſe of duty among us, the - | 
prevailing want of which we have at * 
* 
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ſuch unhappy reaſon to lament. | 
I cannor, indeed, hear of the public af- 
fairs being chiefly directed by Their counſels 
who 2 the popular voice ſo favourable to 
their moral character; but I muſt pleaſe myſelf 
with the thoughts, that the time is at hand 
1 when 
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when decency and virtue will be on their re- 


turn to uu hen faſhion will countenance 
duty, and vice, wherever unreform'd, will 


yet ſeek to be conceal'd. 


DryeicurT I grant it to find the my 
for ſuch wi de- ſpred corruption; but the coun- 
ſels that have overcome the difficulties in which 
we t faw ————_ may be thought equal 
fo any. 
. Wno 3 two years ſince, conlider'I the 
ſuperioriry of our enemies the weakneſs 
of our allies their vain efforts notwith- 
ſtanding the large ſupplies we afforded them, 
and our utter inability to continue thoſe ſup- 
plies; who, that conſider d all this, did 5 
preſage an end to the war, then carrying on, 
which would be but an encouragement to re- 
new it—an end to it by thoſe ceſſions, which 
would. increaſe the power of the conqueror, 
and leſſen that from which alone there was 
any hopes of reſiſting him? 

Tx who were moſt jealous of their coun- 


try s honour, thought it ſufficiently ſecur d, if 
our confederates, by giving up a few of the 


fortreſſes taken from them, could have the reſt 
they had loſt, reſtor d; and what they my 
3 fa, confirm'd to them. 


7: How 
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How pleaſin g the view of an event, ſo far 
8 our moſt ſanguine expectations! The 
wiſdom of the Adminiſtration found the happy 


expedient of procuring peace to Europe, on 


terms that our warmeſt hopes could not pro- 
poſe to themſelves 
agreeable to every Power with which we were 
united; a peace, by which our Allies regain 
all that War had taken from them, and which, 

in that very circumſtance, has its continuance 
provided for, as far as human foreſight can 
provide for it; nothing being more likely to 
prevent the attempting conqueſts, than to de- 


ſtroy the hopes of keeping them. . 


Trey who have with ſuch addreſs remoy' 
the danger we had to apprehend from our ene- 
my's power, may well be thought able to 
remedy, in ſome degree, the much greater we 
are in from our own vices. 

Ir, as is, unqueſtionably, the caſe, ** Laws 


te are vain without Morals * ”, the ears, : 


« Quid leges "RE moribus. 

Vanæ proficiunt ? Hor. I. 3. Od. 24. 
Dove la materia e corrotta le leggi bene ordinate non 
giovano. Machiavel. Diſc. ſopra T. Liv. I. 1, c. 17. 
Non ſi trovano ne leggi, ne ordini, che baſtino a fre- 
nate una univerſale corruttione— Come i buoni coſtu- 
mi, per mantenerſi, hanno biſogno delle leggi, coſi le leggi, 
per oſſervarſi, hanno biſogno di buoni coſtumi. Cap. 1 + 
1 © RE 


of ſettling a peace 
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of any Nation depends as much upon its Vir- 
tue, as upon its Laws. Slow the ſteps may be 


by which the deſtruction of the moſt profligate 
people advances ; as the moſt intemperate man 
may be ſeveral years before he ruins his conſti- 
tution: but the event in each caſe is alike cer- 
fain. It is as certain, that vice will at length 
deſtroy any State, as that it will any Indi- 
vidual. Every thing We have to fear of this 
kind, is, we fancy, in all probability, fo re- 
mote, that it need not give us any concern. 
T heartily wiſh that it may prove as diſtant as 
it is believ d: but what we like, we, in moſt 
inſtances, miſcall likely ; and there are many 
reaſons to conclude that we do it in the 25 
ſent. 5 | 

' ApmiT there were no ground to apprehend 
alas ſo terrible an effect of our immorality 
could ſoon take place, yet may this immorality 

very reaſonably alarm our Governors, from 
the difficulties it muſt create them in the dif- 
charge of their truſt. 

Ir is an obſervation 5 AzroroTLy,® « That 
«the mf virtuous, tho they have the beſt 
« plea to raiſe commotions in a State, are, 


* notwithſtanding, of All che fartheſt from 
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te doing it.” They may, the: moſt plauſibly, 
diſturb the peace of the commonwealth, to 
place themſelves at the head of it, as they beſt 
deſerve that ſtation ; yet is it what they will 
never ſeek by ſuch a method. But it is a very 
{mall part of their praiſe, that the public quick 
will never ' ſuffer from their ambitious views z 
they have none by which it will be endanger d. 
To promote it is their principal concern. 

TE virtuous man makes all the allowance 
to which his Superiors are entitled from ſuch 
a variety of affairs under their notice from 
ſuch different humours and tempers as they 
have to manage — ſo frequently oblig'd to 
ſee and hear with the eyes and ears of others 
o beſet with thoſe who endeavour to de- 
ceive them ſo utterly unable to guard 
againſt the creachery, or perverſeneſs, or ſelfiſn- 
neſs of many they muſt employ —— fo often 
conſtrain'd to purſue the meaſures they diſap- 
prove, to take the blame they are fartheſt from 
deſerving, to conceal what would be their fulleſt 
vindication ſo incapable of gratifying every 
ſuitor, and in moſt of the favours they confer, 
granting to one what many ſolicit; their com- 
pliance by no means ſure to oblige, their re- 
fuſal always certain to diſguſt. 
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He ſtudies, in the way it ſuits his ſtation; 

to render the adminiſtration of government . 
eaſy, that they who are fitteſt for, may be in- 


vited to it that they may not be induc'd 
to decline it from any ill returns their endea- 
vours for the common good can expect, from 

any hard cenſure or unreaſonable 9 G02 
they have to fear. 
O what is well done by a Miniſtry, He be⸗ 

ſtows all the Praiſe due to it, both as being due, 
and as there is not a ſtronger incitement to 
proceed in worthy actions, than the juſt ac- 
knowledgment of thoſe 2 have | n . 
rm d. | 

To what admits of a S con rue 
tion He gives it, as it is the Magiſtrate's eſpe- 
cial claim, and as the ſuppoſal that faults have 
been avoided, is no ſmall check on their being 
1 | 
 Wrexs failures are nid He is ſparing 

in cenſuring them; knowing that the beſt and 
wiſeſt may err, and that ſeverity of reproach 
will rather occaſion an indifference towards the 
wrong that has been * n a baer e 
to rectify it. 
Es warmeſt oppoſition has nothing in view 
bot that right meaſures may be purſu'd, and is 
wholly govern d by the conſiderations likelieſt 

| to 
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to * them: it forbears to exaſperate 
ſeeks to convince approves regret that it 
ſhould have ever been requir'd, and only has 
its continuance in that of its juſt cauſe. —__ 

How, on the other. hand, do the vices of 
a nation operate on its Government ? 

THAT certain Poverty in which the idle 
keep, and into which the extravagant bring 
themſelves, they conſtantly make the fault of 
their Rulers. | 

Tux who will not 30 or who ſpend 
more than they can gain by their work, are 
always loud in their clamours againſt a manage- 
ment of affairs that ſtarves them. It is not any 
miſconduct of his own that breaks the Trader, 
but the decay of Trade. The man of eſtate 
is not ruin'd by living beyond it, but by the 
Taxes with which it is burthen d. Whatever 
inconveniences the bad feel, they are ſure to 
charge on a bad Adminiſtration. Preſs'd by 
their wants their ſtudy is to embroil. Their 
reſource is Diſorder ; which, therefore, they 
induſtriouſly promote; as the. neceſſitous vil- 
lain fires the houſe. he is deſirous to plunder. 
Ao the cauſes, aſſign'd by the Poet, 
of the civil war he makes his ſubject, we have 
this—It was * Multis utile, Many found their 
Multis utile bellum, Lucani Pharſ. 1. 1. 182. | 

| 13 intereſt 
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intereſt in it. The many whom their vices 
had begg ard, or would do it ſoon, were only 
to be help' by ſuch a general confuſion as, 
putting the Law out of its courſe, licens'd the 
violence that would enrich them. we” 

Wnar the Roman State ſuffer'd from Its 
neceſſitous members, every State may, like- 
wiſe, reaſonably fear. A number of men 
without property and principle, in whatever 
country they are, muſt be regarded as avow 'd 
Enemies to its peace as ever ready to ex- 
cite, or foment thoſe tumults, from which, 
let who will ſuffer, they will gain, 

B the moſt favourable caſe ſuppos'd, that 
they are not tempted to ſeck a ſupport from 
the diſtreſs of their Superiors, as having one 
from their liberality : what uneaſineſs and 
trouble even then enſue from men never to be 
ſatisfy d? Always indigent, they are always 
importuning ; Let their intereſt be promoted, 
they regard not whoſe is prejudic'd : in every 
truſt conferr'd on them, wholly attentive to 
the profit it will yield, hey give themſelves 
no concern how it ought to be diſcharg d, or 

what odium their Patron muſt incur by their 
failure in the due diſcharge of it, No reliance 
is to be had on any ſervice from them, but as 


it makes for their advantage. Ready, indeed, 
| 1 they 
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: they may be, while it ſuits their ſelfiſh views, 
to obey. Directions; but as ready they, gene- 


rally, are to betray their Director, and always 


diſpos d, when they ſee his power declining, 
to deſert him. Wretches! who can only be 
favour'd when wanted, and who, therefore, 
dread nothing more than to have the public in 
ſuch a happy fituation, that they who conduct 
its affairs need no ſupport, but what they can 
have from their own abilities and integrity. 


Mocn trouble an adminiſtration may aps 


prehend from them whom vice hath made, 


or keeps indigent, when they are prompted by 
none of any rank or fortune to turbulent and 


ſeditious attempts. But how much worſe has 


it to fear, when ſach perſons have, for their 
Leaders, men of fortune and rank, but of no 
| conſcience 
or ambition, or the rage their diſappointments 
create? Theſe, ſo ſupported, muſt be able 
frequently to diſtreſs a government, how wiſe 
ſoever the meaſures may be that it purſues. 
Nor will they have only the needy profligate 
to join them in their oppoſition, but ſtick- 
ing at no falſchood——profeſling themſelves 


influenc'd by the nobleſt principle — avowing 


the love of their country to be the ſole motive 
of their conduct——diſclaiming all manner of 


I 4 | ſelfiſn 


giving full ſcope to their envy, 
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ſelfiſh views having ever in their mouths 
Liberty, Property, Public Good; Many of 
the beſt intentions will be deceiv'd by them, 
and ready to go into any ſcheme of reducing 
a Power, the abuſe of which e ſuch wor- | 
hy patriots ſo deep a concern. / . 
Taxsx conſiderations will hold winder i every 

ine we can have; they will be arguments 
why his Miniſters ſhould not be indifferent 
what notions of duty obtain among us. But 
the friends to the reigning family are to regard 
its intereſts as more eſpecially affected by a 

prevailing Libertiniſm. 

Tux y who have no ſenſe of "RY en 
it of no conſequence what their Prince's. Reli- 
gion is, whether he is of any or none, is Atheiſt 
or Deiſt, Papiſt or Proteſtant : ready to ſuit 
the profeſſion of their faith to what he declares 
bis, they are quite unconcern'd what it may 
be, Nothing appears to them more ridiculous 
than to be under any attachment to their Sove- 
reign for the manner of worſhip he counte- 
nances for his favouring the Church of 


England more than the Church of Roms. 
All, therefore, who think thus, can be nei- 
ther enemies to the Pretender to the Crown, 

nor friends to the poſſeſſor of it, from any 
malie of conſcience, or, from that principle 

A which 
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which makes us act with the greateſt ſpirit 
and vigour, both againſt them whom it in- 
duces us to oppoſe, and * n whom. it 
engages us to defend. 1 
. . LET then the Papiſts income their — 
as it is much to be fear d they do, or but con- 
tinue as numerous as they are, while the mern 
bers of the reform'd Churches are becoming 
only ſuch in name, as regardleſs of any other 
religious perſuaſion, as of the popiſh ; ——The 
perſon vhom the former would make our Ru- 
ler, will have a large body of men, ſome of 
them conſiderable for their rank, and many of 
them for their fortune, united to him by the 
ſtrongeſt tie mankind can be under to any—— 
eſpouſing his intereſt upon views that will keep 
them firm to it, whatever his diſappointments 
may be, or their ſufferings —— exactly ap- 
pris d of their ſtrength 
concert — capable of proſecuting their de- 
ſigns without fear of a diſcovery, and on any 
proſpect of ſucceſs ſure to find at hand the 
moſt powerful foreign ſupport. He, on the 
other hand, who is, and whom may Provi- 
dence long continue, our Sovereign! will have 
his cauſe eſpous d upon confiderations that have 
no ſuch force that wholly regard preſent 


convenience, and therefore muſt be as mutable 
© 
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n ſuch convenience that upon every tri- 
fling diſguſt are overlook'd, and would be of 
no manner of weight when there appears much 
danger or little advantage in adhering; to him. 


He cannot know on whom he may depend: 
by far the greateſt part of thoſe he muſt em- 
ploy-will think of nothing ſo much as taking 
care of themſelves—— their counſels will be 
different-as their ſchemes, all centring in their 
private intereſt; and when this is to regulate 
their ſecrecy, their fidelity, their-zeal, it _ 
a obvious how far theſe will proceed. 
WIII it be faid, that they who are not at- 
uchd to a Proteftant Prince, from the confide- 
ration of his being ſuch, are moſt firmly ſo 
Hum 3 to r 
? 
- Tus Papiſts would Aer, That they ng 
not any connection between a Popiſh and an 
Arbitrary ruler— That they have a large ſhare 
of property, and cannot be ſuppos d to have the 
leaſt reliſh of ſlavery——That, thinking as we 
do of our civil rights, and having the fame de- 
ire with us to preſerve them, they muſt have 
the ſame averſion to any Prince who is likely 
to invade them That Princes of all religions 
agree in the endeavour to increaſe their power 
* r as many 2 towards it may 


have 


7 


. 
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have been made by thoſe who have been no 


Papiſts, as by” thoſe who have been the moſt 
bigotted. Ne 

Ir; FATTY may de truly al er d, That 
comrnon foldiers and common ſea-men, day- 
labourers and the meaner artificers can have 
very little inducement to defend any govern- 
ment, from the property and civil liberty un- 


der it which is their ſhare ; and that, in the 


caſe ſuppos d of an unigetſal c in our 
morals, the greateſt part of thoſe in a higher 
rank muſt be either ſo diftreſs'd by their vices, 
or ſo intent on the means to ſupport themſelves 
in vices, the expence of which their preſent in- 
come cannot long bear, that they will be un- 
der no tie to any Prince, e as e to 
govern by Law. 


Tux wealth of a nation, chak ſhare of i its 


wealth for the bare ſecuring of which all change 
of government is thought ſure to be oppos d, is 
in few hands in compariſon of the whole peo- 
ple; and conſidering theſe few fortunate per- 
ſons as having hitherto liv'd at their cafe, in 
full enjoyment of the world; and acting in 
defence of their Sovereign without any ſenſe 
of duty - without any hopes beyond the 
grave; how far they would hazard their per- 
- Jons in his defence, I had much rather their 
Addreſſes 
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Addreſſes ſhould declare, than he experience. 
As men of fortune now live, the unprincipled 
part of them can by no means ſeem the fitteſt 
men for any ſervice of danger « or hardſhip. | 
In general, it is moſt certain, that the vicious 
; have from no Prince ſo much to hope, as from 
an arbitrary one. They beſt ſuit his purpoſes, 
and ads, therefore, ſureſt of his favour. Their 
Liberty. is Licentiouſneſs. The freedom they 
like is; not what the Law affords, but what it 
controuls. While their luxury and luſt can 
have, full ſcope under an arbitrary power, no 
oppoſition to it will ever endanger their lives; 
if they ſhould draw their ſwords againſt bim 
who would introduce it, pay or promiſes muſt 
be the motive: They muſt be offer d more to 
fight againſt, than they are likely to get by 
wg b for it. 
IAM very enfible how ill a ſound there | is 
in Reformation ; That it is a term too often 
in the mouths of the worſt of men, anda pre- 
text for the worſt deſigns— That the ſin- 
Cereſt advocates for it are thought to have more 
real than diſcretion. But, certainly, there is 
full as much to be ſaid againſt neglecting it 
wholly, as againſt proſecuting it indiſcreetly. 
Tux chief buſineſs of the Legiſlature, an- 
nually, is, in ſome ſenſe, Reformation ; moſt 
of 


* * 
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of its Acts are a ſpecies thereof—are ſo many 


new regulations—correct what 1s faulty—ſup- 
ply what is defective — remedy ſore or von 
inconvenience. 


THrarT diſorders will get into every commu- 


nity is undeniable, and it is alike ſo, that no = 
community can be well govern'd where proper 


care is not taken to redreſs them toremove 
them wholly, or to prevent their attaining an 
height that may endanger the public ſafety. 
Son diſorders may not unreaſonably be 
thought below the notice of an Adminiſtration. ; 
others may be wiſely conſider d as leſs danger- 
ouſly conniv'd at than remedy'd ; but where 
neither of theſe is the caſe, where the diſorder 
is far from being a ſlight one, where its re- 


moval by gentle methods is abundantly leſs 


dangerous, than a connivance which, ſeeming 
to countenance, mult increaſe it; if zhere the 


Magiſtrates interpoſition may be imprudently 


expected, one cannot conjecture, from the rea- 
ſon of things, wherein it is requiſite. 

Tux progreſs of Immorality among us every. 
where diſcovers itſelf ; nor is there any thing 
more certain in Mathematics, than it is in 
Politics, that the virtue of a nation is its 


ſtrength - 


gree it becomes corrupt. And that there are 
TT methods 


has. mae? 
il 
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that it becomes weak in the de- 


ce 
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>romoting throughout this kings 
En different ſenſe of duty from what 
at preſent prevails in it, which can have no- 
thing in them of danger or inconvenience, I 
nf |afirming, by the de- 
ference I pay to thoſe who have not purſu'd 


ou the Roman State with Arms defend, 
©; corn: tek, and * Laws amend.” 2 


Ir is well ben to whos * af whom 
this was the compliment. The gradation here 
is pretty remarkable. AvcusTvs's military 
glory is but the firſt ſtep therein; the leaſt 
part of his praiſe was that he defended Taly, 
what did him honour was that he reform'd 
it +. To have regulated the manners of his 
country-men, was as preferable to his having 
ſecur'd their perſons, as the right uſe of life is 
to its mere enjoyment. 
Wx find mankind, in all ages, acknowledg- 
ing thoſe yo civiliz'd them as their 8 


* Res Italas armis 3 ai ornas, 

Legibus emendas. 
180 Ode 15. lib. 4. — Ordinem 
Rectum, & vaganti fræna licentiæ 
Injecit; amovitque culpas. 


bene- 
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benefactors - 


to whom they ow d it to * N honour 
they could pay. 

An if the firſt ih and _ imp 
draught of civil | polity has been every where 
reputed ſuch a blefſing—been thought to merit 
ſuch acknowledgments ; we cannot be at a loſs 
to conceive how a nation would regard them, 
from whom it deriv'd regulations, manners; 
and principles ſuitable to the preſent improve- 
ment of human Reaſon ; and which muſt give 


the Society wherein thas obtain, as great ad: 


vantages over any in the earlier ages of the 
world, as the beſt govern'd ſtate in Europe 
can claim over the Hurons and Iroquots. 


Tux Stateſman thus conſulting our happi- 
neſs would unite all parties in doing juſtice to 


his worth. The generous contention among us 


would be, whoſe affection towards him ſhould 


moſt diſtinguiſh itſelf. 

How much a nation is. profited by the po- 
licy that diſconcerts the ſchemes of its enemies, 
or by the valour that defeats their armies, few 
regard, except in ſome extraordinary caſe, at 


the time the tranſaction paſſes ; and in ſucceed- 


ing generations all fenſe of it wears off : but 
the benefit done by making a people better 


— regarding this as their ſecond 
and nobleſt formation, and as entitling thoſe 
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by reforming them, falls under the notice of 
all, is felt by all, and diſpoſes them to the 
greateſt eſteem of him from whom jt was 
receiv'd *. Such a friend to virtue, as he is 
the friend to all mankind, is ſure to have the 
worthieſt of them, in every age, intereſting 
themſelves in the honours paid him, preſerving 
his memory, and, to enforce the imitation of 
him, ever dwelling on his. praiſe. The re- 
ward of his endeavours will be thus the no- 
bleſt they can on earth receive, and this how 
infinitely ſhort of what * may finally ex- 
1 

9 RY one © who- wiſhes the Proſperity of 
our country, muſt wiſh a change in our mo- 
rals. Without it what, alas! muſt be our 
fate under the firſt enterpriſing Prince in a 
neighbouring nation, or under the firſt in our 
own, who is diſpos'd to arbitrary ſway, and 
knows how to conduct the means that offer 
themſelves for obtaining it? 

Wr we ceaſe to be morally free— 
when our -reaſon is ſubjected to our 3 
and appetites, a proper application to cheſe 


* 81 quæret Pater urbium 
Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, _ 
Clarus poſtgenitis. Her. lib. iii, Od. 24. 
7 - ſoon 
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ſoon puts an end to our civil liberty. Govern'd 
by our Luſt, we are prepar'd to be ſo by him 
' who will enable us to gratify that Luſt. Slaves 
to our palate, we are of courſe ſuch to him 
who can ſupport us in our luxury. Our heart 
ſet on thoſe fooleries which are call'd making 
a figure in the world, we readily agree that he 
who in them gives us our will, ſhall have us 
in all things elſe ſubſervient to his. Muſt our 
ambition be ſatisfy d, our Law is the Word 
of him who can advance us. Enthrall'd by 
our fears, he who. can hurt us is nn 
obey' d. 
THE connection, therefore, between Vi 

and civil Liberty is evident. Virtue only q 
lifes us for Liberty——enables us to * 


ſtand its juſt value, and diſpoſes us to its pro- 


per uſe. Virtue alone fixes in us the deſire 
of Liberty — arms us againſt each compliance 
that will endanger it, and puts us on the con- 
duct that muſt preſerve it. 0 

VIR Tu alone makes us Maſters of our- 
ſelves : and, when it will not. ſuffer us to be 


| govern'd by our own mere will, how can is 


but ſecure us from ſubjecting ourſelves t to that 
of any other perſon ? 

A REMARK of ALGERNOON SIDNEY” g, who 
had madeGovernment his particular ſtudy, and 
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Who was, certainly, . is b 
** one I have to add, 

«© Pirtue is the dictate of Reaſon, or the re- 
mains of the Divine Light, by which men are 
ade bentficent and beneficial to each other. Re- 


Egion proceeds from the ſame ſpring, and tends 
to the ſame end. And the Good of mankind ſo 


4 entirely depends upon theſe Ti wo, that no people 
ever enjoy d any thing worth defiring, that was 
nut the product of them, Diſcourſes concern- 
Ig 1 15 e 
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